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INNOCENCE 


In  my  younger  years  of  kaleidoscopes  and  cowboy  boots 
Innocence  was  unavoidable. 

It  grew  with  the  spring  grass  so  soft  between  my  toes. 
And  fell  with  the  summer  storms  splashing  into 
puddles  for  my  boats  to  sail. 

It  spun  from  my  bicycle  wheels  and  sprang  forth 
with  my  frogs. 


But  it  is  no  longer  unavoidable. 

It  seems  to  be  gone. 

The  spring  grass  is  no  longer  important, 

I have  better  things  to  do. 

As  for  the  summer  storms  and  puddles, 

I turn  on  my  windshieldwipers  and  they  are  gone. 
My  bicycles  are  rusted  by  inactivity. 

And  they  will  stay  that  way. 

As  for  my  frogs. 

They  died  when  I stopped  feeding  them. 


So  it  seems  my  innocence  is  gone. 
Except  for  an  occasional  moment 
When  I see  myself  in  the  fat  face  of  a 
happy  child  lost  in  play. 

Then, 

just  for  a moment.  It  all  comes  back. 


john  Mongoven 


You,  my  child,  are  safe  for  now. 

Close  your  eyes  and  live  in  your  lullabyes. 
All  too  soon  you  will  be  swept  up  into 
The  crashing  rhythm  of  life. 


Carol  Houlihan 


FLASHBACK 


I can  see  myself  in  that  little  sandbox.  I don't  even  notice  the  hot  sun 
staring  down  on  my  naked  back.  I am  so  intent  on  making  roads  and  tun- 
nels for  my  toy  cars  that  I didn't  even  feel  the  sand  gritting  in  my  shorts.  I 
remember  spending  hours  nearly  every  warm  day  of  the  year  in  that  old 
sand  box  with  those  toy  cars.  I remember  how  my  mom  got  so  angry 
because  there  was  always  sand  all  over  the  house  where  it  had  fallen  from 
my  hair  and  clothes. 

I can  remember  that  first  day  of  school  and  how  scared  I was  until  I 
discovered  all  the  other  children  were  just  as  scared  as  I.  It  was  always  the 
same  every  year.  I would  go  into  a new  room  with  a new  teacher  and  new 
children.  Most  of  the  children  were  the  same  ones  from  the  grade  before, 
but  they  were  different.  They  were  older  and  I was  older,  and  we  were  all 
just  as  scared  as  that  first  day  in  kindergarten. 

I can  remember  all  of  the  Christmases,  )uly  the  Fourths,  birthdays, 
Easters,  and  all  the  holidays.  Some  were  better  than  others.  When  I was  lit- 
tle was  when  they  were  the  best.  Waiting  for  Santa  and  the  Easter  Bunny, 
or  dreaming  of  that  new  birthday  bike.  Holidays  were  made  for  children. 

There  were  girls  too.  I can  remember  the  first  puppy  love  and  going 
steady  in  high  school  just  as  well  as  my  wedding  day.  They  were  all  good. 
Of  course,  the  puppy  loves  didn't  really  mean  much,  and  there  were 
many  to  be  had,  but  somehow  I think  they  were  better  than  "the  real 
thing."  There  was  always  an  escape  — a freedom. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  remember  and  smile  over.  The  good  things 
come  to  mind  first.  The  only  bad  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  war. 


"HE  NEVER  KNEW  WHAT  HAPPENED,  SIR.  HE  CAME  RUNNING  UP 
TO  US  AND  LANDED  SQUARE  ON  THAT  LAND  MINE." 

"DO  ANY  OF  YOU  KNOW  WHO  HE  WAS?" 

"NO,  SIR.  HE  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  LOST  FROM  ANOTHER  SQUAD.  HE 
CAME  RUNNING  UP  YELLING  HOW  HE  HAD  BEEN  SAVED,  AND  THEN 
HE  WAS  GONE." 


Dennis  Gibson 


Maybe  if  I keep  looking  for  his  name,  Vll  find 
It.  I don't  want  to  believe  he’s  dead.  His  name  is 
Commander  David  Greiling.  He’s  my  POW. 
And  I can’t  find  him.  Just  his  name  has  grown 
to  mean  so  much  to  me.  I’ve  watched  all  of  them 
come  home,  so  happy  to  be  alive  and  in  America, 
and  I can’t  help  thinking  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Do  they  know  about  him?  At  VIVA 
Headquarters  here  in  Kansas  City,  they  say  that 
all  prisoners  not  accounted  for  as  yet  are  as- 
sumed to  be  MIA’s  — Missing  in  Action.  It’s 
difficult  to  imagine  all  the  things  that  could 
mean,  and  couldn’t  mean.  The  peacemakers 
promised  everyone  would  be  accounted  for  — 
eventually.  I really  don’t  think  I can  wait  that 
long.  I guess  I’m  too  emotional,  too  sensitive.  It 
really  shouldn’t  concern  me.  But  it  does. 


Cheryl  Tollman 


John  Browns  on  the  scaffold 
to  die  for  what's  right 
and  tin  cans  and  sailors 
float  in  on  the  tide 
angels  like  rockets 
don’t  light  up  the  sky 
and  prayers  like  dollars 
don’t  feed  the  deprived 

oh  wise  one  employ  me 
for  life  is  performing 
without  me 

writers  and  kingdoms 
tell  all  thats  been  told 
hair  lengths  and  scapegoats 
have  all  grown  old 
the  hillsides  are  leveled 
the  ballots  are  bronzed 
and  the  soap  opera  starlet 
tapes  the  sounds  of  applause 

the  victors  hang  pendants 
claiming  all  they  have  shown 
while  the  tenants  hang  clotheslines 
of  ali  that  they  own 
Valentino  he  dances 
through  the  stage  doors  ajar 
Joe  Christmas  he  dangles 
in  the  victors  courtyard 

oh  wise  one  employ  me 
for  life  is  performing 
without  me 

the  bridge  has  cascaded 
what  has  been  won’t  be 
the  sea  wail  casts  shadows 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
where  a jester  standing  naked 
catches  pirates  in  sight 
as  they  bury  rich  treasures 
from  the  eyes  of  the  blind 


Oedipus  1973 


A Parable 


Man  was  born.  Knowing  his  mother  and  father  he  called 
them  Earth  and  God.  Man  loved  Earth  and  God  very  much  in 
his  youth,  but  he  found  his  father,  God,  was  very  busy  and  had 
to  spend  much  time  away.  God  would  come  for  an  occasional 
visit  or  send  word  to  Man  and  Earth  by  way  of  others,  but  he 
never  seemed  to  be  around  when  man  needed  him. 


Because  of  his  father's  absence  Man  grew  very  dependent 
on  his  mother,  and  Earth,  being  as  good  of  a mother  as  she 
could,  tried  to  compensate  for  the  void  created  in  Man's  life 
by  the  absence  of  his  father. 


In  his  own  form  of  compensation  Man  became  very 
aggressive  by  nature  and  desired  to  know  all  and  experience 
every  experience.  In  his  knowledge  he  became  arrogant  and 
over-confident  in  himself.  One  day  he  stood  tall  and 
proclaimed,  "My  father  has  deserted  me.  To  me  he  is  DEAD.  I 
am  the  ruler  of  my  fate  and  of  Earth."  Man  then  put  forth  all 
of  his  efforts  to  make  his  fate  a perfect  one.  He  used  all  the 
resources  his  mother  could  give  him  to  do  so,  caring  not  what 
was  being  done  to  his  mother  by  his  desire  to  have  ail. 


As  Man  grew  to  be  older  there  began  to  creep  into  his  vast 
knowledge  a new  facet:  wisdom.  One  day  he  stood  tali  and 
looked  around  him.  Man  saw  what  he  had  never  seen.  His 
mother's  skin  had  been  pocked  and  scarred.  Her  clear  and 
sweet  breath  which  had  sustained  his  life  had  become  grey 
and  foul.  Her  fluids  of  which  he  had  drunk  his  fill  had  been 
filled  with  his  own  waste. 


Man  saw  this  and  wept.  As  he  wept  he  thought  of  his 
father  who  had  been  gone  so  long  and  he  saw  why  his  father 
did  not  return.  Man  cried  out.  "I  have  killed  my  father  in  my 
own  mind  and  I have  raped  my  mother  while  taking  all  she 
would  give.  What  is  to  be  done?  " Seeing  how  imperfect  he 
was  Man  looked  into  the  sun  until  he  could  see  no  more.  Man 
thought  to  himself,  "What  I have  done  will  never  come  to  my 
eyes  again.  Being  blind  I saw  the  light,  and  I let  the  light 
blind  me  forever. 


Dennis  Gibson 


Oblivion  surrounds  me, 

Vm  tired  and  ids  cold  . . . 
But  don't  ask  me  questions, 

Vm  too  young  to  be  old  . . . 


“Hello^  IJh,  yes,  is  this  the  party  to  whom  I am  speaking^  Oh,  good.  Hey, 
listen,  I know  I haven’t  talked  to  you  much  lately,  hut  you  know  how  it  is. 
The  farther  away  you  get  the  more  money  it  takes  . . . the  more  time.  You 
know,  you  feel  like  the  other  guy  just  doesn’t  care  as  much  as  he  used  to. 
Well,  did  you  miss  me^  You  do^  StilU  That  is  really  good  to  hear.  I missed 
you,  too.  Really.  So  much  has  happened,  but  I guess  you  really  know  all 
that.  News  had  to  have  gotten  to  you  someway.  I did  something,  and  I 
thought  that  it  just  might  have  offended  you,  and  even  though  I was  afraid 
to  tell  you,  I wanted  you  to  know  even  though  I knew  you  already  knew. 
Does  any  of  this  make  sensed  I get  so  confused  when  I speak  with  you,  and 
it  has  been  a long  time  since  we  really  had  a chance  to  be  together.  I’ve  had 
the  time,  but  somehow  I just  couldn ’t  get  in  touch  with  you.  I tried  calling 
more  than  once,  hut  it  seemed  that  the  line  was  always  busy.  I did  call  you 
once  a few  weeks  ago,  but  while  1 knew  I was  talking,  I wasn ’t  sure  you 
were  listening.  You  know  that  time  when  I said  I needed  your  helpf  I had 
a problem  ? Well,  I have  a worse  one  now.  Do  you  think  I could  talk  to  you. 
What  if  I came  to  see  yoiH  You  know  talking  face  to  face,  and  all  thaU 
You  can^  Oh  great.  Don’t  worry.  I’ll  be  there.  W/hat^  Oh,  don’t  worry  I 
won’t  forget.  Lord!” 


Monica  Rafter 


I Think  I Finally  Described  Her 


In  April  the  trees  bloom, 

But  Joni  weeps,  because 
Her  happy  hat  gets  wet  in  spring  showers. 
Splishing 
Splashing 
Sorrow  slashing 
Slitting  her  moon  shaped  eyes. 


But  in  the  summer  the  sun  is  shining. 

And  Joni  smiles,  because 

Her  happy  hat  shades  her  eyes. 

Joy 

Jubilation 
In  June  and  July 
She  juggles  and  jiggles  my  heart. 


In  Autumn  the  blooms  fall,  : 

And  Joni  is  lost,  because 
Her  happy  hat  is  blown  from  her  head 
Whipping 
Whirling 

The  wind  whispers 
“This  woman  has  lost  her  way”  j 


And  in  winter  when  all  seems  dead  and  dreary, 

Joni  is  at  peace,  because 

The  brim  of  her  happy  hat  forms  a halo. 

Crisp 

Cold 

colors  her  cheeks 

And  captures  my  keenest  emotions. 


This  woman  of  extremes 
Fills  my  dreams 
And  don’t  ya  know  / love  her. 


John  Mongoven 


ONCE  UPON  A JANUARY 


She  was  waiting  at  the  airport.  It  had  been  a long  wait.  Five  months. 
It  had  seemed  at  least  that  long.  As  she  saw  him  step  from  the  plane 
arriving  from  the  East,  she  began  remembering.  She  knew  that  wasn’t 
any  good;  merely  to  remember,  but  she  was  just  the  same.  She’d 
almost  forgotten  how  handsome  he  was,  how  terribly  handsome  and 
attractive  he  was:  a tall,  lean,  well-built,  sturdy,  tanned  steed  with 
dark,  brownish  hair  and  just  a few  streaks  of  gray. 

He  smiled  when  he  saw  her  remembering  how  beautiful  he  thought 
she  had  been  five  months  ago.  Or  was  it  six?  No,  it  was  five.  She  was 
smiling  so  deeply  and  so  warmly  that  the  tears  in  her  eyes  went  un- 
noticed by  both.  They  met;  each  hugging  the  need  out  of  the  other. 
Then,  he  pushed  her  back  just  a little  and  said  rather  devilishly,  "Hi, 
you  creepy  broad."  And  she  laughed  uncontrollably. 

On  their  way  to  the  luggage  carousel,  she  looked  very  fondly  at  him, 
and  listened  to  every  small  detail  that  he  had  to  tell  about  his  flight,  in 
a way  only  he  could  relate  them,  transforming  ordinary  happenings 
into  extraordinary  tales,  all  for  which  she  dearly  loved  him. 

“Hey,  Creepy,  how  have  you  been?” 

"Me?  Oh,  fine.  Everybody  at  work  is  looking  really  forward  to  seeing 
you  again.” 

"Oh,  I bet  they  are,"  he  commented  sarcastically.  "How’s  your 
boss?  Is  he  anxious  to  see  me?" 

"Well,  he’s  not  my  boss  anymore,  but  because  I volunteered  to 
chauffeur  you  to  the  office,  he  was  rather  grateful." 

"Oh?" 

"Yeah,  you  remember  me  telling  you  on  the  phone  about  getting 
transferred  to  another  department  ...  ?” 

"Oh,  yeah,  vaguely." 

They  were  quiet  as  they  waited  for  the  carousel  to  spit  out  the  long 
overdue  baggage.  She  was  thinking  about  those  phone  calls.  All 
those  many  phone  calls.  For  all  those  long  five  months.  She  remem- 
bered picking  up  the  phone  and  addressing  this  special  caller  who 
would  never  fail  to  respond  with  his  favorite  salutation,  "Hi,  Creepy." 
These  words  she  had  learned  to  love,  but  only  from  his  lips.  It  all 
seemed  hardly  possible.  She  remembered  how,  after  two  eventful  days 
together,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  he  was  gone.  She  had  consoled 
herself  with  the  thought  that  he  was  just  a phone  cord  away,  a short 
circuit  away,  an  ex-number  of  miles  away,  how  many  she  didn’t  know. 


She  wasn’t  even  sure  how  long  it  would  take  to  arrive  by  plane  or  car, 
because  she  hadn't  gone  to  see  him.  It  merely  wasn’t  that  simple.  1 
“Well,  how  lA'as  your  flight?”  she  asked,  pulling  herself  out  of 
yesterdays. 

“Fine.” 

“Why  are  you  behaving  sheepishly?”  she  inquired  coyly.  'You 
weren’t  sheepish  five  months  ago.  I hope  you  haven’t  changed.” 
“Now  don’t  be  creepy  now.”  ' 

“You  know  I’m  trying  not  to  be  creepy.”  ' 

“But  you  are.  I can  always  tell  when  you’re  being  creepy.” 

She  began  thinking  about  work.  People  there  couldn’t  understand 
why  ‘creepy’  had  begun  to  mean  so  much  to  her,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  it  had  begun  to  mean  a great  deal.  Why  and  how  were  frequently 
asked  questions. 

He  had  come  on  a business  venture  to  help  both  his  company  and 
hers.  This  joint  venture  was  designed  to  gain  more  business  for  all 
concerned.  It  began  as  quite  a businesslike  affair  until  she  became  in- 
volved by  being  an  efficient  secretary.  It  had  all  begun  with  that 
damned  phone,  she  thought.  And  him  asking  if  she  wouldn't  mind 
helping  him  locate  some  material  apparently  lost  in  the  great 
organization  of  the  United  States  Mail.  Would  she  make  a call?  Oh, 
certainly  she  would.  “What  further  assistance  can  I be?” 

Then  she  had  gone  to  the  meeting,  a meeting  which  involved 
several  hundred  others.  She  searched  out  her  chosen  favorites,  in- 
cluding him.  Why  was  it  she  liked  him  so  damn  much?  Surely  he  was 
more  than  just  a handsome  face. 

She  remembered  him  from  the  time  two  years  ago  when  he  had 
been  working  with  another  gentleman  on  a promotion  which  took 
them  throughout  the  country.  He  had  come  to  her  office  with  a stuffed 
animal  tucked  under  his  arm,  conversing  with  it  seriously  the  entire 
time  as  if  he  and  the  animal  were  sane,  and  everyone  else  mad.  She 
played  his  game  beautifully  and  quietly  thought  how  young  he  was  to 
enjoy  such  folly  even  at  his  graying  age.  It  was  then  that  she  was  first  : 
attracted  to  him.  He  was  like  a little  boy  and  a beautiful  man,  a deadly  ij 
combination  by  anyone’s  standards. 

Well  that’s  the  way  it  started  anyway.  At  the  meeting,  though,  he 
realized  that  she  was  very  uneasy  standing  beside  him  talking  with 
him  because  she  knew  she  cared  a little  and  didn’t  want  it  to  show,  . 
and  he  knew  he  cared  a little  and  likewise  couldn’t  affordto  let  it  show,  i 
He  asked  her  if  it  mightn’t  be  alright  if  they  went  to  the  bar  upstairs 
and  had  a drink,  and,  while  she  thought  of  numerous  reasons  why  she 
shouldn’t  go,  she  could  think  of  no  reasons  why  she  couldn’t.  So  they 
proceeded  upstairs  for  the  drink. 


Overtones  of  gold  rust  and  deep  browns  enhanced  patterns  of 
warming  stripes  in  her  plush  chair,  which  she  was  studying  very 
closely  because  every  time  she  looked  up  at  him,  she  would  see  those 
beautifully  expressive  eyes.  It  just  wasn’t  fair  and  she  knew  it.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  gotten  herself  into  a position  where  she  knew  she  was 
headed.  She  wanted  to  and  yet . . . and  yet  nothing.  She  knew.  During 
the  course  of  the  conversation  and  the  drink,  he  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  go  to  dinner  with  him.  If  she  could  get  away  from  her 
secretarial  duties.  She  wasn’t  even  coquettish  enough  to  think  about 
her  answer  for  a moment;  she  just  accepted,  smiling  inwardly,  trying 
to  conceal  her  elation. 

It  was  only  five  o’clock,  and  he  had  commitments  until  at  least 
6:15;  she  until  5:30,  so  he  gave  her  his  room  key.  She  fingered  the 
key  very  carefully  and  smiled  as  they  both  realized  that  they  had 
a captive  audience.  He  devilishly  glanced  around  the  room,  while 
winking  at  his  companion  and  loudly  remarked,  ‘‘Only  twenty 

dollars?”  , , ^ .u 

‘‘If  I didn’t  think  you  were  so  much  of  a lady,  I would  have  raised  the 

price,”  he  offered  later. 

She  was  flattered  that  he  had  considered  any  services  she  might 
render  worth  any  price.  She  didn’t  know  whether  she  should  have 
been  flattered,  but  she  was. 

They  parted,  each  going  his  and  her  own  ways.  She  mingled  with 
the  again  chosen  few  in  a selected  suite  and  had  another  drink,  which 
she  knew  she  shouldn’t  have  had.  Finally,  she  excused  herself^  and 
slowly  made  her  way  through  the  “See  you  tomorrows,  the  How 
about  laters,”  and  the  ‘‘You  were  terrific  today,  thanks,”  and  stole  up 
to  his  room. 

She  thoroughly  cased  the  room.  It  was  beautifully  done  in 
Mediterranean  decor,  again  with  the  same  mellow  colors.  Mellow, 
that’s  what  they  were  alright.  Even  though  it  was  in  the  dead  of  the 
winter,  she  walked  out  onto  the  balcony,  coatless  and  scarf  less  and 
looked  out  onto  the  frozen  view  of  frothing,  frosted  fountains  and 
naked  trees,  and  people  who  were  hustling  to  their  destinations.  When 
she  returned  inside,  she  returned  to  a ringing  phone. 

Rather  unsure  as  to  whether  she  should  answer,  she  said,  “Hello?” 

“Get  decent.  I’m  coming  up,”  chuckled  the  voice  on  the  other  end. 
Before  she  had  a chance  to  object  that  she  was  already  decent  and 
had  been,  she  thought  he’d  hung  up.  “Okay,”  she  laughed. 

Within  a few  minutes  he  was  up.  She  felt  like  AH  McGraw  meeting 
Steve  McQueen.  As  she  opened  the  door,  he  stood  just  as  if  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  leaning  his  body  against  the  doorway.  Very  seduc- 
tively. Probably,  if  she’d  been  a little  less  inhibited  and  had  a few  more 


than  two  drinks,  she  would  have  attacked  him  at  the  door.  Instead  she 
peered  around  his  body  and  shouted  down  the  hall,  ‘‘Twenty  dollars?" 
And  he  laughed  uncontrollably  and  threw  himself  into  the  crushed 
velour  chair. 

"It’s  a beautiful  room,"  she  said. 

"Yeah,  the  guy  I brought  with  me  wis  year  was  really  impressed  but 
I told  him  ‘Listen,  a hotel  room  is  a hotel  room.’  He  called  me  from  his 
bathroom  when  he  first  arrived,  to  tell  me  that  there  were  really 
phones  in  the  bathrooms!" 

Smiling  at  the  naivety  of  his  travelling  companion  she  suggested, 
"Oh  let’s  call  him  and  ask  him  to  receive  the  call  in  the  bathroom.  He’d 
probablv  be  delighted." 

"Let's  don’t.” 

The  telephone  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  she  instinctively 
went  to  answer  it.  “Wait  a minute,  it’s  MY  room,  remember?" 

“Oh  yeah,  it  is.  You  answer,  but  it’s  for  me.” 

He  looked  at  her  rather  strangely. 

"Yeah,  it’s  a co-worker.  I called  her  from  here,  okay." 

“Yeah,  fine.  What’s  her  name?" 

"Amy." 

“Hello?  Yes  she  is.  Just  a minute,  Amy!” 

“Here,  it’s  for  you,”  he  mused  as  he  handed  her  the  phone. 

“Hi.  Yeah,  I wanted  to  talk  to  you  a minute."  Amy  was  asking  her 
questions  like  ‘Are  you  scared?’  “No,  should  I be?”  ‘Are  you  having  a 
good  time?’  “Of  course.”  Mostly  her  one-line  responses  were  ob- 
viously amusing  the  eavesdropper  as  he  surreptitiously  changed  his 
clothes  from  his  straight  business  suit  into  a youthful  pair  of  orange 
and  forest  green  plaid  casual  slacks  and  sug-fitting  deep  forest  green 
turtle  neck. 

She  was  trying  to  concentrate  on  her  conversation  with  her  friend, 
but  when  he  traipsed  through  the  room  half-clad  in  search  of  his  tur- 
tleneck, he  teased,  “Tell  Amy  if  she  is  noticing  any  change  in  your 
behavior  that  a half-naked  man  is  in  the  room  and  you  can’t  take  your 
eyes  off  his  beautiful  body."  She  couldn’t  comment,  but  she  was 
thinking:  how  conceited  he  is,  but  with  good  reason,  she  supposed. 
She  stared.  She  ended  her  conversation  with  an  invitation  (his)  to  join 
them  at  dinner.  But  Amy  declined. 

“Have  you  decided  where  we  should  go  to  eat?"  What  a foolish 
question,  she  thought.  She  thought  they  had  already  agreed  to  go  to  a 
small  place  not  far  away  . . . close  enough  to  walk  to,  in  fact.  It  wasn’t 


fancy,  sort  of  quaint  little  tiffany  style  restaurant  with  a noisy  bar  and 
fun  food. 

"What  would  you  like  to  drink?"  he  asked,  changing  the  subject. 

"Drink?  You  don’t  have  the  makings  of  a vodka  collins  do  you?” 

"No.  I can  give  you  a martini,  scotch  on  the  rocks,  scotch  and  soda, 
bourbon  and  water,  or  bourbon  and  sweet.” 

She  really  didn’t  want  anything.  She  hadn’t  eaten  anything  for  over 
24  hours  . . . too  busy  . . . and  the  two  drinks  she  had  had  previously, 
were  still  affecting  her. 

"Give  me  a little  bourbon  and  sweet,  will  you?” 

He  did,  and  then  fixed  himself  a stiff  scotch  and  water.  She 
retreated  to  her  chair  by  the  balcony  and  curled  up  only  wishing  that 
the  room  could  have  been  equipped  with  a fireplace.  He  followed,  and 
eased  himself  into  the  chair  opposite  hers  and  they  talked.  For  a long, 
long  time  . . . through  her  bourbon  and  sweet,  and  through  yet  another 
of  his  scotch  and  waters.  She  was  so  hungry.  Hungry  for  many  things, 
and  she  was  hungry.  He  kept  looking  at  her  fondly,  and  she  loved  the 
looking.  They  continued  talking  ...  for  hours. 

Finally  he  stood  up  and  said,  "If  you’ll  excuse  me  a minute.  I’ll  be 
back.”  The  telephone  rang.  She  guessed  it  was  business.  He  informed 
her  that  it  was  indeed  business,  and  that  it  was  not  to  pass  from  that 
room:  She  didn’t  mind  being  told.  She  understood,  She  said  she  did, 
and  she  did.  She  half-listened  to  the  conversation  and  gazed  again 
out  of  the  window  at  the  clear  cut  blacks  and  whites  of  night,  and 
quickly  around  again  to  the  mellow  warmth  of  the  colors  and  feelings 
within.  She  heard  no  more  voice.  Her  eyes  searched  frantically  for  him 
and  found  him  taking  his  seat  upon  the  shag  rug  floor.  She  wished 
that  she  could  be  wearing  jeans  and  sit  on  the  floor  too  . . . Indian 
style  and  talk.  She  knew  she  wanted  to  touch  him  so  much,  but  he 
didn’t  belong  to  her.  Never  could.  And  never  would.  Except  for  maybe 
a moment  or  a day.  But  never  for  more  than  that,  and  probably  never 
after  that.  And  that  made  her  sick  inside,  because  she  had  carried  that 
desire  for  two  years  at  least.  And  she  couldn’t  even  tell  him.  Oh,  she 
teased  him  about  her  having  a crush  on  him,  and  he  teased  her  about 
divorcing  his  wife  if  he  had  known  she  had  cared  so  much,  but  that’s 
all  it  was  — teasing.  She  kept  reminding  herself  of  that. 

"Will  you  fix  me  another  drink?”  he  asked. 

"Sure,  the  same  thing?” 

"Yeah,”  She  knelt  down  at  the  bar  and  fixed  his  other  drink,  and  af- 
ter handing  it  to  him  she  gracefully  collapsed  to  the  floor  a few  feet 
away  from  him.  They  talked  for  a few  minutes  and  finally  he  said. 


“Come  here.”  Her  heart  ached.  Because  that  was  what  she  wanted  to 
do  more  than  anything  in  the  world  at  that  moment.  She  shook  her 
head.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  while  shaking  her  head  ‘no,’ 
she  was  moving  towards  him  just  the  same. 

“Just  sit  right  there,”  he  said.  She  moved  a couple  of  feet  closer  . . . 
close  enough  just  so  he  could  touch  her  but  not  she  him.  They  sat  and 
talked  some  more  about  silly  things  . . . about  his  ‘once  around  life’ 
philosophy  and  about  her  and  how  she  was  and  about  why  she  was 
the  way  she  was.  And  they  talked  a little  about  him  and  about  why  he 
was  the  way  he  was,  but  not  that  much.  She  decided  that  she  had 
psychoanalyzed  him  by  this  time:  he  needed  to  know  he  was  loved 
and  wanted.  Constant  reassurance.  Basically  an  extrovert,  he  had 
probably  gotten  that  reassurance  and  love  in  several  places.  “Why  are 
you  sitting  so  far  away  from  me?”  he  asked,  as  if  to  know  she  didn’t 
want  to  be  that  far  away.  “Oh,  I’m  just  sitting  here.”  She  spoke  while 
parting  the  shag  of  the  rug  several  different  ways.  She  had  sufficiently 
styled  the  rug  enough  ways  that  she  was  beginning  to  repeat  the  pat- 
terns. 

“Come  over  and  sit  here  close  to  me.”  And  this  time  she  didn’t  even 
shake  her  head.  She  sat  there  arm  to  arm  with  him  a while  and  then  he 
asked,  “Do  you  like  to  touch?” 

She  smiled  and  said,  “Yes,  very  much.” 

He  took  her  hand,  and  in  a moment,  said,  “You  know,  you  are  a very 
beautiful  girl.”  She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  and  moved  just  a little 
away  from  him  and  pleaded,  “Please  don’t  say  that.”  And  he  was 
shocked.  “Please  don’t.  I don’t  take  compliments  very  graciously 
because  I don’t  believe  them  mostly.  I am  very  suspicious  of  sin- 
cerity.” 

“Why?” 

“I  just  am,  so  please  don’t  say  anything  too  nice,  okay?”  It  was  as  if 
he  was  really  relieved  that  she  had  spoken  those  words.  But  what  she 
had  told  him  was  not  really  true.  She  loved  to  hear  nice  things  about 
herself,  but  only  when  she  could  believe  them.  And  she  wasn’t  quite 
sure  she  could  believe  him.  He  was  saying  lots  of  things  . . . lots  of 
nice  things  . . . all  the  right  things,  and  making  all  the  right  moves. 
And  she  was  afraid  of  the  rightness  of  his  actions  and  speech.  Afraid 
of  them.  A few  minutes  later  they  were  again  touching.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her,  but  not  like  in  the  movies. 

“I’ve  wanted  to  kiss  you  since  I came  in  the  door  tonight.  ’ 

She  smiled  thinking  of  her  AH  McGraw  and  Steve  McQueen 
analogy. 


"Could  you  tell?" 

"Tell?” 

"Yeah,  could  you  tell  that  I wanted  to  kiss  you?" 

She  merely  smiled  a ‘yes’  at  him.  She  wanted  to  share  her  door  ex- 
perience with  him,  too.  “I  felt  kind  of  like  All  McGraw  and  you  were 
Steve  McQueen.”  And  he  laughed. 

"Well  I did,"  she  insisted. 

“I  believe  you,  you  creepy  broad." 

“That’s  not  the  first  time  you  have  called  me  that.  Why  are  you 
calling  me  that?" 

“Creepy  you  mean?  Creepy’s  my  favorite  word.  And  you’re  a creepy 
broad.  First  of  all,"  he  continued  seriously  yet  not  seriously,  "there  are 
creeps  and  there  are  creeps.  But  you’re  nice  creepy.  There’s  good 
creepy  and  bad  creepy.’ 

"There's  what?”  she  mumbled  incredulously. 

"There’s  good  creepy  and  there’s  bad  creepy,"  he  repeated.  "But 
you’re  good  cteepy.  You  re  good  people.” 

"You  know  what?  I think  that’s  a business  description.  Everybody  in 
our  business  is  either  classified  as  ‘good  people’  or  ‘bad  people,’  and 
I’ve  listened  to  more  people  tell  me  today,  ‘So  and  So  is  good  people’ 
or  ‘So  and  so  is  bad  people.’  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  who  you  think  is 
‘good  people‘  and  ‘bad  people’  too?"  He  proceeded  to  tell  her.  It  upset 
her  because  some  of  the  people  she  had  thought  were  ‘good  people’ 
he  thought  were  ‘bad  people’  and  others  just  the  opposite.  Maybe  they 
thought  differently. 

They  had  never  gone  out  to  dinner  that  night.  It  wasn’t  as  if  they 
never  had  any  intentions  of  going,  because  she  certainly  had. 

But  she  went  home  hours  after  dinnertime,  half  smiling,  half 
laughing  at  herself.  After  all  the  talking  and  touching,  she  didn't  want 
to  talk  anymore,  but  she  sure  did  want  to  touch  . . . more  than  she 
rightfully  could.  More  than  she  could  let  herself.  And  while  she  was 
driving  home,  she  was  wondering  why  in  the  world  she  was  driving  at 
all.  He  hadn’t  wanted  her  to  go  home.  She  hadn’t  wanted  to  either.  At  a 
stoplight  she  recalled  the  conversation  which  had  begun, 

"It’d  be  right  for  us." 

"No,  it  wouldn’t.” 

"Why  not?" 

"I  would  have  to  love  you  so  much,  and  I mean  I do  love  you,  but  not 
enough.” 


“Well,  but  I love  you,”  he  submitted  nonchalantly.  The  statement  i 
shocked  her  a little  bit,  but  not  the  tone. 

He  continued,  “But  you  can't  always  hang  on  to  thoughts  of  ‘when 
he  comes  back  on  business’  or  ‘one  of  these  days  when  he  comes 
back’  or  I’ll  talk  to  him  on  the  phone  sometimes,’  because  that’s  so 
stupid.” 

She  didn’t  think  it  was  so  stupid,  but  she  nodded.  She  thought  that 
she  must  be  stupid  because  she  thought  that  that  would  have  been 
okay.  I 

That’s  how  it  was.  I 

“Hey,  Creepy,  where’s  your  car?”  ' 

“What?”  ■ 

“Where  did  you  park  the  car?” 

“Oh,  in  the  lot.”  i 

“Well,  if  you’re  not  going  to  help  me  carry  my  bags,  would  you  like  i| 
to  wait  here  while  I get  the  car?”  he  asked  facetiously.  j 

She  looked  around  and  realized  that  they  were  still  at  the  airport,  ,j 
that  they  hadn’t  even  gone  anywhere,  and  all  these  thoughts  were  j 
assaulting  her  already.  As  a jumbo  jet  roared  overhead  she  smiled  and  \ 
yelled,  “You  know,  five  months  is  a long  time.”  ^ 

He  smiled  too  and  added,  “Yeah,  but  I’ve  talked  with  you  often.”  ^ 
“Yeah,”  she  admitted,  but  arching  her  eyes  upward  just  a moment 
she  added,  “but  it’s  not  the  same.” 

“What?  Are  you  going  to  be  creepy  again?” 

“No,”  she  sighed,  “I  guess  not.  I’ll  wait  here  while  you  get  the  car.” 
She  felt  stifled.  She  remembered  how  one  day  after  talking  with  him, 
that  she  felt  she  understood  him  because  she  knew  him.  She  had  a 
deeper  feeling  about  him  rather  than  just  feeling  as  if  she  had  known 
him  for  a day  or  so.  She  realized  that  she  had  seen  him  with  his 
friends,  with  people  that  he  worked  with,  with  people  who  worked  for 
him,  with  people  he  tried  his  damndest  to  please,  like  her  ex-boss,  for 
example,  and  she  was  so  impressed.  It  ivas  almost  as  if  she  believed 
that  he  could  do  nothing  wrong.  He  had  become  sort  of  a demi-god, 
and  that  ivas  foolish,  she  knew.  That  body  and  that  face,  dancing  on 
tops  of  grand  pianos  in  Florida  and  bumming  in  Hawaii  in  print  shirts 
and  sandals  became  more  real.  She  could  see  him  on  airplanes, 
shoeless,  and  all  the  other  things  he  believed  in  his  'once  around  life’ 
life. 

Thursdays  became  special  days,  because  they  were  Thursdays. 
Fridays  would  have  been  special  too  if  not  for  ifs  and  almosts  and 
should  have  beens. 


She  remembered  the  day  she  had  received  a gift  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting. She  so  much  wanted  to  write  back  to  thank  him  for  the 
stuffed  animal  . . . passionate  purple  ...  a color  supposedly  chosen 
on  purpose  as  a joke.  She  had  felt  the  need  to  write  before,  but  knew 
she  couldn't,  but  when  she  received  the  gift,  she  returned  it  with 
something  that  she  very  much  loved  herself  ...  a book  of  her  own 
selection  . . . of  poetry,  whose  wisdom  she  valued  more  than  anything. 
She  thought  he  would  understand  that  the  book  picked  up  where  she 
had  left  off  about  her  and  how  she  felt  and  saw  things.  She  felt  like 
she  was  sharing  herself.  The  accompanying  letter,  carefully  con- 
cealed inside  the  book,  she  surely  thought  would  explain  why  she  had 
to  share.  This  gift  was  worthwhile  not  for  a ‘someday’  or  ‘tomorrow’  or 
‘when  I get  there.’  It  was  a creepy  sort  of  bond,  but  one  which  was 
sure  to  unite  them  someway. 

“Hey,  Creepy,  you’re  thinking  alot  today,  aren’t  you?’’  he  asked. 
They  were  halfway  to  town.  “You  did  make  my  reservation,  didn’t 
you?’’ 

“What  kind  of  a secretary  do  you  think  I am?"  she  laughed.  “Of 
course.” 

“I  can  read  you  like  a book,  you  know  it?”  he  said. 

“Yeah,  that’s  one  of  my  problems.” 

“No,  it’s  one  of  your  charms.” 

“Now,  don’t  be  creepy,”  she  laughed,  which  made  him  laugh. 

“Hey,  want  to  go  to  dinner  tonight?  I hear  there’s  a great  place,  a lit- 
tle tiffany  place  with  a noisy  bar  and  fun  food  that  I never  got  to  see 
the  last  time  I was  here  ...”  he  stated,  which,  in  turn,  made  her  laugh. 

It  was  early  May,  and  the  early  evening  sun  was  beginning  to  disap- 
pear behind  the  horizon.  “You  want  to  go  for  a walk  first,  please?”  she 
sighed. 

“Okay,  Creepy  Broad,  we’ll  walk  first.” 

They  stepped  out  of  the  car  at  a suburban  park,  looked  and  touched. 
It  was  like  it  hadn’t  really  been  five  months,  but  the  wait  was  over.  She 
gently  pushed  him  away  as  she  saw  the  policeman  approaching  and 
loudly  presented  her  protest,  “Twenty  dollars?”  And  both  of  them 
roared  with  laughter  and  rolled  onto  the  grass. 

“You  know  what?  We  can  really  enjoy  each  other,”  he  said. 

“Yeah,” 

“That’s  really  creepy.” 

“Hmmm.” 

“Hey,  I’m  going  to  ask  just  one  favor  okay,  for  always?” 

“Okay,  what?” 

“Let’s  not  ever  remember  anymore.” 

And  they  didn’t  . . . from  that  moment  on. 


Monica  Rafter 


tell  me,  mr.  man-with-nothing-to-lose-and-everybody-else's- 
things-to-gain  — 

how  does  one  go  about  loving  you???????????? 

Carol  Houlihan 
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INDIAN  SNOWFLAKE 


In  silent  agreement  the  snowflakes  melted  as  soon  as  they  fell 
upon  the  barren  ground.  Eileen  Blakely  explored  her  ambivalent 
feelings  as  she  watched  them  descend  and  disappear.  Since  Bing 
Crosby  first  sang  “White  Christmas”  for  the  world,  Eileen  felt  that 
Christmas  was  incomplete  without  snow.  However  with  it  came  stacks 
of  boots  in  the  back  hallway  and  puddles  of  water  across  the  kitchen 
floor.  When  she  baked  Eileen  cluttered  the  kitchen  with  her  own  sup- 
plies and  needed  no  outside  help.  Nevertheless  she  had  longed  for  the 
beauty  of  a world  carpeted  in  white  for  Christmas. 

There  had  been  another  disappointment  in  preparing  for  Christmas 
this  year  Eileen,  her  husband  Jim,  and  their  six  children  had  decided 
to  invite  a guest  for  the  holidays.  The  tree  had  been  decorated  with  or- 
naments discarded  by  a ladies’  clothing  store,  a half-dozen  Santa 
Clauses  purchased  from  the  student  nurse  in  a fund-raising  project, 
some  fragile  plaster-of-Paris  figures,  homemade  and  hand-painted, 
and  an  incompatible  assortment  of  other  decorations  contributed  by 
the  children  as  they  discovered  their  talents  in  Cub  Scouts  and 
Brownies.  Eileen  admired  the  lovely  trees  in  the  decorator  magazines 
but  preferred  their  own  stately  conglomerate  of  memories.  It  blessed 
the  world  from  the  large  French  window  in  the  living  room. 

The  disappointment  had  come  when  they  couldn  t find  a guest  o 
share  Christmas  with.  Eileen  called  the  Veterans’  Hospital  hoping 
there  might  be  a patient  physically  able  and  desirous  of  spending  a 
day  away  from  the  sterile  institution.  A young  volunteer  courteously 
explained  that  festivities  were  planned  on  the  premises  for  the  men. 
Most  of  them  preferred  to  remain  in  the  wards  among  friends  rather 
than  to  venture  among  strangers.  Eileen  accepted  that  as  un- 
derstandable. 

Next  Jim  called  a friend  at  the  university  30  miles  away.  Certainly 
there  were  foreign  exchange  students  with  no  place  to  spend  Christ- 
mas. A survey  made  by  Jim’s  professor-friend  revealed  that  American 
students  were  adopting  the  foreign  students  for  the  vacation. 

There  remained  but  one  place  more  to  call.  Perhaps  an  unwed 
mother-to-be  might  be  longing  to  be  part  of  a family.  Eileen  knew  little 
about  solitude  and  less  about  loneliness.  But  she  didn  t doubt  i s 
existence  and  she  vowed  to  do  her  part  to  eradicate  it.  So  she  dialed 
the  number  and  anxiously  explained  her  mission  to  the  secretary,  the 
social  worker,  and  finally  the  director  of  the  home  for  unwed  mothers. 


"Most  of  the  girls  live  close  enough  to  spend  Christmas  Day  itself  with 
their  own  families.  The  only  two  remaining  for  the  holidays  are  very 
close  to  delivery  and  we  can’t  permit  them  to  leave,”  explained  the 
director.  Eileen,  her  ambivalence  surfacing  decided  maybe  there 
really  weren’t  many  lonely  people  and  she  was  disappointed. 

After  that  plans  for  a guest  were  abandoned.  Christmas  approached 
in  its  traditional  way.  The  children  participated  in  a program  at  school. 
Eileen  hosted  the  annual  Christmas  party  for  her  nieces  and  nephews; 
the  children  exchanged  gifts  with  cousins  whose  names  they  had 
drawn  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  On  December  23  Jim  began  a week’s 
vacation  and  arrived  home  with  a big  ham,  the  company’s  perennial 
Christmas  gift. 

Christmas  Eve  was  a cloudy  day  that  provided  the  excited  city  with 
occasional  snowflakes.  Eileen  decided  that  they  look  like  tiny 
parachutes  that  folded  into  nothing  when  they  landed.  She  finished 
her  shopping  early  in  the  day.  Every  year  she  planned  in  detail  so  as 
not  to  have  to  shop  on  Christmas  Eve.  But  it  had  become  a ritual, 
discovering  what  had  been  forgotten.  Anyway  she  enjoyed  being 
among  the  shoppers.  They  were  different  on  Christmas  Eve. 

At  3:00  Eileen  was  home  and  preparing  dinner  while  Jim  and  the 
children  made  a whirlwind  trip  around  town  delivering  Christmas  gifts. 
With  a pleasure  that  was  childish,  Eileen  looked  forward  to  the 
evening  ahead.  Then,  like  an  assailant  attacking  her  rare  moment  of 
solitude,  the  ringing  of  the  telephone  leaped  from  the  wall.  Eileen 
resented  the  intrusion  and  seemed  to  sense  the  chaos  it  was  about  to 
cause.  However  she  attempted  to  sound  pleasant.  “Mrs.  Blakely,”  the 
caller  replied,  “I’m  Jesse  Hightower  at  the  State  School  for  Indians  in 
Stockwell.”  “Yes?”,  answered  Eileen  cautiously.  Mr.  Hightower’s 
voice  was  slow  and  definite  in  its  approach.  “Your  friend,  Ed  Jamison, 
at  State  University  mentioned  to  me  that  you  are  seeking  a guest  for 
the  holidays.”  “Oh,  no,”  Eileen  gasped  to  herself,  “not  at  this  late 
hour!”  But  to  Mr.  Hightower  she  answered,  “We  called  several  places 
without  success.”  Mr.  Hightower  explained,  in  his  slow-moving  way, 
that  one  of  the  Indian  students  from  out-of-state  could  not  afford  to  go 
home  for  Christmas.  At  once  Eileen  felt  her  spirits  lift  and  begin  to 
panic  at  the  same  time!  “This  student  in  particular  would  like  to  spend 
Christmas  with  a family.” 

Fortunately  Jim  and  the  children  returned  at  this  moment.  Jim  was 
usually  so  logical  and  objective  at  such  times  that  Eileen  thrust  the 
telephone  at  him  and  felt  a great  relief.  The  silence  indicated  that  Mr. 
Hightower  was  re-explaining  the  purpose  of  his  call.  Without 
hesitation  Jim  responded  enthusiastically,  “That’s  great,  Mr. 
Hightower!  I’ll  be  there  in  about  an  hour.”  He  placed  the  assailant 


back  on  the  wall  and  turned  to  Eileen  who  could  only  acknowledge 
that  she  was  numb.  Jim  had  to  leave  again.  How  could  she  ever  be 
ready  for  Christmas  Eve  — and  a guest? 

Jim  leaped  into  the  situation  with  characteristic  logic.  The  children 
demonstrated  their  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  help  relieve  the 
crisis.  As  the  numbness  disappeared,  Eileen  realized  that  she  must 
first  see  that  Santa  Claus  did  not  forget  their  guest,  an  eighteen  year 
old  Indian  boy.  That  was  all  she  knew  as  she  grabbed  her  coat  for  a 
final  shopping  spree.  Jim  was  taking  two  of  the  younger  children  with 
him.  The  30  mile  trip  to  the  school  and  back  would  give  Eileen  more 
time  to  prepare.  The  older  children  were  already  busy  at  tasks  they 
knew  needed  doing. 

Jim  left  with  the  two,  wiggly,  excited  youngsters  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  car.  His  thoughts  of  curiosity  about  the  boy  he  was  going  after 
mingled  with  guilt  that  he  had  not  given  Eileen  more  opportunity  to 
protest.  Jim  knew  that  she  insisted  on  everything  being  “just  right,” 
which  meant  more  work  for  her.  Eileen  was  always  reluctant  to  have 
guests  unless  everything  was  “just  right”  which  included  the  children, 
the  food,  the  house,  and  anything  else  observable.  It  was  Jim  who  had 
suggested  and  pursued  the  idea  of  a Christmas  guest.  He  had  not 
even  hesitated  when  he  gave  Mr.  Hightower  an  affirmative  answer. 
That  Eileen  would  manage  he  had  no  doubt,  but  he  regretted  the  or- 
deal he  was  subjecting  her  to  now.  As  he  neared  the  town  where  the 
school  was  located  on  the  fringe,  he  felt  some  apprehension  himself. 

There  were  few  people  meandering  about  the  campus.  Jim  parked 
the  car.  His  invitation  to  the  children  to  go  inside  with  him  was  quickly 
accepted.  They  entered  a large  building  such  as  Mr.  Hightower  had 
described  as  the  boys’  dorm.  Jim  stated  his  name  and  purpose  to  a 
young  boy  manning  the  desk  inside.  There  were  voices  coming  from  a 
room  nearby.  Jim  was  asked  to  wait  there  for  his  guest. 

It  was  a big  room  in  an  old  building  with  not  new,  but  comfortable 
furnishings.  In  one  corner  a group  of  boys  had  congregated  and  were 
discussing  with  much  animation  their  last  basketball  game.  What  a 
handsome  group!  “Aha,”  he  thought,  “Which  of  these  boys  is  going 
home  with  me?”  Jim’s  boyhood  images  and  impressions  of  Indians 
now  made  themselves  available.  He  remembered  how  he  had  always 
pictured  the  history  book  and  moving  picture  Indians  to  be  tall  with 
strong,  erect  postures  and  more  courage  than  any  living  white  man  he 
knew!  He  relished  the  idea  of  being  father  for  a few  days  to  one  of  the 
obviously  self-assured  athletes.  Who  else  would  have  the  courage  to 
go  into  a strange  home  at  such  an  important  time? 

As  Jim  imagined  what  exciting  days  were  ahead,  another  figure  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  “Mr.  Blakely,”  he  inquired  and  Jim  nodded. 


“I’m  Roy  Walker.”  These  few  words  came  somewhere  from  beneath 
the  jet  black  shoulder  length  hair  and  drooping  head.  The  figure  stan- 
ding there  was  small,  homely,  and  with  an  air  of  self-consciousness 
that  seemed  pitiful  to  Jim.  The  attempted  smile  that  Roy  forced 
seemed  almost  sinister.  His  close-set  eyes  had  a shifty  look,  when  Jim 
could  see  them,  that  agreed  with  the  smile.  The  tight,  thin  lips 
revealed  his  apprehension.  He  approached  slowly  and  cautiously,  as 
though  prepared  for  rejection.  The  first  through  to  enter  Jim’s  mind 
was,  “Oh,  hell,  I just  blew  Christmas!”  As  he  exchanged  a few  words 
of  introduction  and  greeting  the  situation  did  not  appear  to  improve. 
Roy’s  head  drooped  forward  between  his  shoulders  and  he  never 
allowed  his  eyes  to  meet  Jim’s.  Occasionally  he  glanced  sideways  but 
never  raised  his  head. 

Conversation  developed  during  the  ride  home  and  Roy  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  children.  “Thank  God  for  children.  They  are  ice-breakers  at 
times  like  this,”  Jim  mused.  Still  Roy  was  guarded  and  timid  and  Jim 
wondered  what  Eileen’s  reaction  would  be.  Perhaps  the  letdown  for 
her  would  be  less  if  only  she  wasn’t  expecting  as  much  as  he  had. 

As  they  neared  home  Jim  tried  to  accelerate  the  conversation  in  or- 
der to  relieve  some  of  Roy’s  obvious  anxiety.  Why  would  a person 
such  as  this  venture  into  a world  that  must  be  very  foreign  to  him?  Roy 
had  explained  that  his  mother  had  been  a Pueblo  Indian.  She  was  no 
longer  living  but  her  parents  were  still  on  the  reservation.  His  father,  a 
Navajo,  had  disappeared  when  his  wife  died.  The  children  had  been 
shifted  from  one  government  school  to  another  and  had  little  contact 
with  each  other.  All  this  was  revealed  to  Jim  without  ever  establishing 
contact  on  an  “eye-to-eye”  basis. 

Eileen  met  the  group  at  the  door.  If  she  was  disappointed  at  the 
sight  of  the  drooping  stranger  it  was  not  apparent.  Her  parents  had 
arrived  earlier  for  the  buffet  dinner.  Eileen  preferred  to  serve  her 
guests  in  this  manner  because  it  permitted  her  more  freedom  to  attend 
to  the  children.  The  table  in  the  dining  room  was  neither  luxurious  nor 
ornate  but  on  it  was  displayed  a variety  of  food  that  invited  little 
fingers  to  begin  sampling.  The  children  were  seated  and  served  at  the 
big  table  in  the  kitchen’s  spacious  eating  area.  They  were  free  to  en- 
joy their  food  without  adult  admonishments  while  they  shared  ideas  of 
what  they  expected  Christmas  morning  to  be.  Frequently  Eileen 
peeked  at  them  and  then  returned  to  her  guests. 

Jim  and  Eileen  exchanged  brief  glances  of  satisfaction  as  they  ob- 
served that  Roy’s  timidity  diminished  as  he  filled  his  plate,  a first  and  a 
second  time.  After  the  meal  everyone  was  more  relaxed.  The  children 
rejoined  the  adults  and  Roy  seemed  almost  anxious,  without  ever 
raising  his  eyes,  to  tell  about  the  ancient  pueblos  of  his  Mother’s 


people.  The  adults,  as  well  as  the  children,  listened  intently  and  asked 
many  questions.  As  Jim  watched  the  scene  before  him  he  began  to 
feel  that  perhaos  he  had  not  “blown  Christmas  after  all! 

Hours  later  after  the  children  and  Roy  were  asleep  and  after  Santa 
Claus  had  come  and  gone,  Jim  and  Eileen  shared  a snack.  It  was  the 
cookies  and  milk  left  near  the  Christmas  tree  according  to  directions 
issued  by  the  department  store  Santa  Claus.  There  remained 
misgivings  about  how  to  make  their  guest’s  holiday  an  eventful  one. 
Again,  thank  heavens  for  the  children,  so  eager  to  catch  everyone  up 
in  their  excitement. 

Very,  very  early  there  were  whispered  sounds  from  all  corners  of  the 
house.’ “What  time  is  it?”  "Is  anyone  up  yet?”  “I  can’t  wait!”  Eileen 
grabbed  her  robe  and  plugged  in  the  coffee  pot  while  Jim  turned  the 
tree  lights  on.  Then  in  what  had  become  a tradition,  as  a result  of  an 
old  newspaper  cartoon,  Jim  gave  his  family  the  verbal  signal  to 
descend.  “1  don’t  care  who  in  the  hell  you  are,  get  those  reindeer  off 
my  roof!”  As  Eileen  pretended  scorn  she  laughed  along  with  the 
others.  The  children  thought  it  was  a hilarious  way  of  telling  that  their 
Yuletide  benefactor  had  been  there. 

Roy  quietly  followed  the  eager  children  to  the  big  tree  in  the  living 
room.  Taking  his  place  of  the  previous  evening  on  the  sofa,  he 
watched  the  excitement  before  him.  Shyly  he  unwrapped  the  gifts  that 
Eileen’s  last  minute  dash  to  Sears  had  produced.  With  his  head 
lowered  he  acknowledged  his  gratitude  for  the  billfold,  pocket-size 

dictionary,  and  ball  point  pen.  . . ^ 

Christmas  Day  was  cold  and  cloudy.  The  Blakelys  invited  Roy  to  at- 
tend Mass  with  them  at  their  parish  church.  Not  until  then  did  Roy  tell 
them  that  he  was  Catholic  also.  It  was  the  faith  of  his  dead  rnother. 

As  Mass  was  being  said  in  the  midst  of  poinsettas  and  Silent 
Night”  Roy’s  head  lifted  a bit  at  times.  Jim  and  Eileen  were  proud  of 
his  presence  in  their  family. 

After  breakfast  Eileen  put  the  big  turkey  in  the  oven  and  joined  Jim 
and  the  children  in  taking  Roy  for  a capsule  tour  of  the  city.  The 
peacefulness  that  belongs  only  to  Christmas  mingled  with  the  air  they 
breathed.  The  usually  busy  city  streets  stretched  and  relaxed  in  this 
brief  rest  provided  them.  The  empty  office  buildings  appeared  drowsy 
as  they  too  basked  in  their  holiday  leisure.  However  when  they 
reached  the  residential  area  of  the  city’s  most  prominent  citizens,  life 
again  became  apparent.  Roy  was  clearly  awed  by  the  huge  majestic 
homes  with  their  landscaped  lawns.  “How  many  people  live  there?”, 
he  asked,  as  Jim  related  what  he  knew  of  the  families  dwelling  in 
each.  It  was  obvious  that  Roy  was  overwhelmed  at  the  spaciousness 
to  which  these  families  were  accustomed.  How  many  people  live  in  a 


pueblo?  Many  did  and  some  still  do,  Eileen  and  Jim  knew  from  Roy’s 
descriptions  the  evening  before.  Roy  displayed  no  resentment,  only 
awe,  but  Jim  wondered  what  mental  comparisons  the  young  Indian 
was  making. 

Eileen  grew  uneasy  about  the  turkey  and  the  children  became 
restless,  their  Christmas  toys  luring  them  home  to  play.  As  soon  as 
they  entered  the  house  Roy  settled  in  his  place  on  the  sofa.  For  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  contented  to  read  magazines.  Oc- 
casionally he  wandered  off  to  watch  a television  program.  At  dinner 
he  again  ate  well  and  joined  in  the  conversation.  As  soon  as  Jim 
began  excusing  the  children  from  the  table,  Roy  returned  to  the  sofa. 
Jim  and  Eileen  exchanged  a whispered  concern  that  Roy’s  holiday, 
despite  their  efforts,  was  one  of  boredom  for  him.  Later  in  the  evening 
Roy  timidly  expressed  himself.  “I’ve  been  in  schools  for  so  long — . It’s 
good  to  sit  in  a living  room.”  What  seemed  so  modest  to  the  Blakelys 
fulfilled  such  a great  need  in  this  small  quiet  person  with  his  in- 
troverted thoughts.  Eileen  moved  a box  of  chocolates  nearer  to  Roy 
and,  without  urging,  he  ate  several.  Her  maternal  concern  was  ap- 
peased and  she  mentally  noted  that  Roy  must  have  a box  of 
chocolates  with  him  when  he  returned  to  school 

The  chocolates  were  the  only  purchase  she  made  the  next  day,  all 
her  other  shopping  chores  being  exchanges.  Jim  and  Rov  shoDoerl 
together  searching  for  a pair  of  boots  for  Roy.  His  grandparents  had 
sent  him  a small  check  for  Christmas.  The  search  for  the  boots  con- 
tinued even  after  Eileen  was  ready  to  return  home.  Finally  Roy  found 
just  the  right  pair  in  just  the  right  size,  no  small  accomplishment  after 
the  depletion  of  stock  provided  by  Christmas.  When  he  put  them  on, 
his  shoulders  straightened  and  his  chin  elevated  itself  a noticeable 
distance.  However  his  eyes  remainded  lowered  as  he  spoke  to  the 
salesman  and  paid  for  the  boots. 

Recalling  his  own  adolescence  and  what  his  dreams  had  been,  Jim 
offered  to  give  Roy  his  first  driving  lesson.  Eileen  said  a silent  prayer 
and  realized  it  answered  when  she  was  excluded.  Jim  drove  her  home 
to  fix  dinner  while  he  and  Roy  drove  to  the  flat,  obstacle-free  grounds 
of  the  high  school.  When  they  returned  an  hour  and  a half  later  their 
shared  enthusiasm  added  new  dimensions  of  flavor  even  to  the 
turkey  casserole,  which  was  the  final  successor  to  the  first  festive 
meal  at  which  it  had  presided  and  then  to  the  sandwiches  which  had 
followed.  Jim  was  proud  of  Roy’s  budding  mechanical  skills  and  Roy 
was  finding  a new  self-confidence  stirring  within  himself.  In  the 
moments  alone,  after  the  house  was  quiet,  Jim  told  Eileen  that  the 
driving  lesson  had  been  more  than  that.  After  he  had  confirmed  Roy’s 
eagerness  to  drive  and  noted  his  quick  response  to  learning,  Jim  had 


talked  to  him  assuringly,  “Roy,  you  are  a good  boy,  a person  that  I 
would  be  proud  to  have  for  a son.  Hold  your  head  high  and  face  the 
world.  You  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of.  Look  people  in 
the  eye  and  be  proud!”  Roy  had  grinned,  his  eyes  steady  on  the  school 
grounds  before  him,  his  too  thin  hands  nervously  gripping  the  steering 
wheel. 

Jim’s  words  had  an  impact  that  was  evidenced  in  Roy’s  behavior  the 
next  day,  his  last  because  he  had  to  return  to  some  work  at  school. 
Briefly  his  own  eyes  sought  those  of  Jim  and  Eileen  when  he  spoke  to 
them.  Quickly  there  was  contact  and  then  he  would  look  away.  It  was 
as  though  he  was  testing  with  no  little  effort.  He  told  the  Blakelys 
more  about  his  family  and  also  about  the  trade  of  lithography  that  he 
was  studying.  He  even  hinted  that  there  was  a girl  back  at  school  that 
he’d  like  to  see  a couple  of  times  before  their  vacation  ended. 

Surrounded  by  children,  Roy  looked  into  the  camera  so  that  his  visit 
could  be  recorded.  With  his  head  up  he  was  taller.  And  his  smile  was 
heartwarming,  revealing  a new  self-confidence.  Jim  waited  by  the  door 
while  Eileen  took  the  picture.  After  the  camera  clicked  Roy  picked  up 
his  small  suitcase  and  walked  slowly  to  the  hallway.  Jim  stood  behind 
him.  Roy  turned  to  say  good-bye  but  it  was  the  children  he  faced.  “You 
kids  should  always  remember  how  lucky  you  are  — to  have  a dad  and 
mom.”  It  was  Jim  and  Eileen  who  lowered  their  eyes,  preferring  not  to 
be  seen.  Each  knew  what  the  moment  was  doing  to  the  other  as  Jim 
and  Roy  walked  out  the  door. 

Snow  had  begun  falling  lightly.  Suddenly  Eileen  thought  what  a pity 
it  was  for  a snowflake,  at  its  peak  of  beauty,  to  melt  and  disappear. 
She  hurried  towards  the  car  and  called,  “Hey,  Roy,  we’ll  pick  you  up 
for  Easter!” 


Joann  Feehan 
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“The  Smile  of  Red  Horse  Running"  is  a story  based  upon  authenti«'  experiences  of  a 
pioneer  family  who  came  to  the  plains  of  Kansas  in  the  1850's.  The  major  subjects  of  the 
story  were  the  great,  great  grandparents  of  Ann  C.  Weber,  the  student  author  of  the 
story. 


THE  SMILE  OF  RED  HORSE  RUNNING 

In  1848  when  her  husband  graduated  from  the  military  college  in 
Pottsdam,  Germany,  Caroline  became  concerned  about  the  future  of 
her  growing  family.  She  didn’t  know  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
them  or  where  they  would  go  now.  Sebastian’s  officer  training  was 
over  and  there  would  not  be  a subsidiary  from  the  government  and 
Caroline  was  pregnant  with  her  third  child.  “Surely  God  will  provide’’ 
was  the  persevering  phrase  foremost  in  her  mind. 

When  Caroline  first  met  Sebastian  Meyer,  in  1837,  he  was  a strap- 
ping young  officer  in  the  Prussian  Army.  Just  having  acquired  his  first 
commission  as  a lieutenant,  he  had  been  invited  to  her  father’s  man- 
sion for  the  monthly  officers’  tea.  Not  long  after  that  he  began  to 
frequent  the  house  in  hopes  of  having  more  in  common  with  the  lovely 
Caroline  besides  favorite  tea  cakes.  And  in  less  than  a year’s  time 
Sebastian  was  in  the  study  having  a private  talk  with  her  father.  After 
their  military  wedding,  Sebastian  and  Caroline  moved  td  a small  apart- 
ment on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Being  totally  independent  and  separate 
from  their  family  wealth,  Caroline  and  Sebastian  developed  a greater 
sense  of  responsibility  and  maturity. 

Time  passed  and  with  it  came  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Barbara. 
Sebastian  was  now  enrolled  in  the  officers  college  and  was  working 
hard  at  his  studies  and  his  new  family  duties.  Two  years  later  their  first 
son,  Barnard,  was  born  and  with  him  came  a restlessness  into  the 
mind  of  Sebastian.  Sebastian  desired  for  a change  of  environment,  a 
change  of  pace,  and  a new  challenge.  This  spirited  feeling  was 
sensed  by  Caroline  and  her  worries  mounted  as  she  envisioned  the 
probably  future. 

Two  years  later  Sebastian’s  dream  became  a reality  and  with  his 
brother,  John,  the  two  families  made  the  enervating  journey  to  their 
final  homeland,  America.  The  trip  was  hard  and  long  as  a wordless 
fear  crept  into  Caroline’s  heart.  A fear  of  the  unknown  — not  only  for 
her  children  but  for  the  dauntless  ambitions  of  Sebastian.  With  a weak 
but  courageous  smile  she  clutched  her  remaining  possessions  and 
followed  her  husband. 


John  Meyer  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  tried  to  convince  Sebastian 
to  do  the  same.  But  he  could  not.  Sebastian’s  thirst  was  for  something 
more  challenging,  less  inhibiting,  and  less  populated.  After  many 
months  of  broken  axles  the  crossing  of  swollen  rivers,  and  eating  dust 
he  found  what  his  heart  was  searching  for. 

In  a long  and  narrow  valley  between  two  luscious  hills  of  green 
grassland,  Caroline  sat  and  watched  as  Sebastian  and  her  sturdy  son 
built  their  new  home.  It  wasn’t  as  big  as  her  father’s  house  but  at  least 
it  was  truly  her  first  home.  A final  refuge  from  the  dust  and  the  dirt.  A 
dry  place  away  from  pouring  rains  and  gusty  winds.  And  a permanent 
shelter  in  times  of  insufferable  heat.  And,  at  last,  a bed  for  her  flower 
seeds  that  were  wrapped  in  a laced-edged  handkerchief  belonging  to 
her  mother. 

As  she  sat  in  the  midday  sun  holding  little  Johnny,  Caroline  felt  the 
roughness  of  her  once  silky  hands  worn  from  work.  The  long  trek 
across  the  midwest  territories  had  robbed  her  of  the  milky  complexion 
so  cherished  by  a young  woman  of  twenty-four.  The  sun  and  wind  had 
burnished  her  face  to  a tawny  gloss.  Wrinkles  creased  her  arms  like 
scars  from  having  been  continuously  exposed  to  the  searing  rays  of 
the  sun.  There  was  one  thing  that  hadn’t  changed  and  that  was  her 
love  for  Sebastian  and  her  staunch  faith  in  God.  And  even  now  as  a 
welcome  breeze  played  in  the  trees,  Caroline  prayed  for  help  and 
guidance  for  this,  their  new  home,  on  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

Seasons  passed  quietly  as  Caroline  set  up  housekeeping  in  the 
cabin.  The  diurnal  tasks  of  feeding  the  stock  filled  her  early  morning 
hours.  Then  came  the  huge  breakfast  which  had  to  sustain  Sebastian 
and  Barney  in  the  fields  until  she  brought  them  lunch  at  noontime. 

On  this  particular  day,  Barbara  was  keeping  John  and  Mary  com- 
pany as  Caroline  tended  to  her  flowers  near  the  small  and  wooden 
shrine.  Looking  into  the  warm  sunshine  Caroline  searched  the  green 
hills.  Her  eyes  caught  the  movement  of  people  on  the  crest. 

Indians! 

Her  heart  raced  with  fear  as  her  mind  filled  with  terrors.  Quickly  she 
gathered  her  children  into  the  cabin  and  snatched  the  rifle  from  its 
cradle  above  the  hearth.  Running  out  to  Sebastian  her  lips  mouthed  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  and  mercy.  Finally  reaching  him,  wild-eyed  and 
breathless,  Caroline  told  of  the  oncoming  intruders.  Laughingly  and 
calmly,  Sebastian  drew  her  into  his  arms  and  told  her  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  On  his  last  trip  to  Axtell,  Sebastian  had  heard 
the  storekeeper  talk  about  the  tribes.  The  storekeeper  had  said  that 
there  are  nomadic  tribes  traveling  from  Nebraska  and  going  south, 
through  the  plains,  for  the  winter. 


“They’re  not  going  to  harm  anyone,’’  he  said  comfortingly  as  they 
walked  arm  in  arm  back  to  the  house.  He  explained  to  her  that  these 
people  were  of  the  Mayetti  tribe  on  their  way  south.  They  needed  food 
and  a place  to  stay  for  a few  days.  He  returned  to  meet  them, 
engaging  in  conversation  with  them  while  she  got  them  something  to 
eat. 

Her  mind  continued  to  expel  fear  as  Caroline  filled  the  huge  stew 
pot  with  hunks  of  meat  and  raw  vegetables.  She  wasn’t  aware  of  the 
exact  number — but  she  knew  that  there  would  not  be  enough  plates. 
Abruptly  she  heard  the  sound  of  horses  and  of  her  husband’s  voice. 

Caroline  was  speechless  as  one  by  one  the  Indians  began  to  walk 
into  her  house  and  sit  upon  the  dirt  floor.  Sebastian  then  moved  the 
table  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  in  its  place,  put  the  kettle  of 
stew.  Taking  turns,  oldest  to  youngest,  the  Mayetties  ate  the  stew  with 
their  fingers  until  the  kettle  was  bare.  And  then  as  silently  as  they 
came  in,  they  left.  Sebastian  provided  them  with  a cow  and  two  old 
hens  to  aid  them  on  their  journey.  Barney  had  saddled  Old  Blue  and 
was  going  to  show  them  the  ravine  about  a half  mile  from  the  house. 
The  old  one.  Two  Deer  Standing,  had  spoken  to  Sebastian  and  smiles 
encompassed  their  faces  as  they  started  their  departure. 

Caroline  didn’t  realize  that  there  were  so  many  of  them  until  they 
passed  by  the  house  in  a single  file.  Two  Deer  Standing  went  first  on  a 
brown  spotted  pony  with  an  old  woman  walking  behind  him.  Worn 
clothes  draped  their  thin  bodies.  Their  faces  spoke  of  toil  under  the 
sun’s  tempest  hours.  Following  them  were  more  men  on  horses  and 
women  leading  other  horses  which  dragged  litters  that  carried  their 
necessities.  Not  one  of  the  frail  children  smiled  as  they  passed  her 
front  door.  They  all  walked  in  silence  to  the  ravine  and  Caroline  coun- 
ted twenty-five  bronzed  faces,  unsmiling  faces. 

That  night  Caroline  could  not  sleep.  She  kept  seeing  the  Indians’ 
unsmiling  faces  over  and  over  again.  They  were  taut  and  strained, 
their  eyes  dark  and  curious.  She  wished  that  she  could  do  something 
to  help  them.  She  wished  that  she  could  make  just  one  small  child 
smile  or  bring  happiness  to  another  woman’s  heart.  Maybe  she  could. 
She  would  have  to  think  of  something. 

The  next  morning,  after  finishing  her  breakfast  dishes,  the  idea 
came  to  her  mind.  In  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  bureau  there  was  a bolt 
of  cloth  she  was  saving  for  some  new  curtains.  Why  not  give  it  to  the 
Indian  women  so  that  they  could  make  new  dresses  for  themselves 
and  their  children?  Surely  her  curtains  could  wait  a few  more  years 
and  she  knew  the  Indians  would  use  the  cloth  past  its  usefulness. 
Hurriedly,  Caroline  finished  her  other  morning  chores  and  started 
toward  the  ravine.  As  her  pace  drew  her  closer  to  her  destination,  she 


wondered  what  she  would  say  or  do  when  she  got  there.  She  said  a 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and  wisdom.  Looking  into  the 
ravine,  she  saw  that  the  Indians  had  butchered  the  cow  and  hung  the 
meat  up.  Pegged  on  the  ground  was  the  stretched  hide  drying  in  the 
sun.  Caroline  sought  out  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  followed  Two 
Deer  Standing,  wishing  her  to  have  the  first  yards  of  the  new  bolt  of 
cloth. 

Red  Horse  Running  sat  on  the  ground  nursing  a small  fire. 
Caroline  stood  before  her  smiling.  The  old  woman  got  up  slowly  and 
with  some  difficulty.  Caroline  reached  out  her  hand  to  help  — but  it 
was  pushed  away.  Face  to  face  the  two  women  stood  looking  into 
each  others  eyes.  Red  Horse  Running’s  hair  was  almost  white  and  in 
two  large  braids  down  her  back.  Her  forehead  was  furrowed  with  deep 
wrinkles  which  showed  the  hunger  of  past  winters.  Her  cheeks  were 
burned  by  the  sun  of  many  summers.  Finally  Caroline  spoke. 

“Here.  This  is  for  you,’’  she  said  as  she  gave  her  gift  to  the  woman 
with  outstretched  arms. 

The  old  woman  touched  the  calico  cloth  and  nodded  her  approval. 
Red  Horse  Running  took  the  cloth  from  the  white  woman’s  hand  and 
carefully  placed  it  on  the  ground.  As  Caroline  turned  to  leave.  Red 
Horse  Running  took  a hold  of  her  arm.  Caroline  stopped  in 
amazement.  Red  Horse  Running  then  took  a beaded  necklace  from 
around  her  neck  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  white  woman  called 
Caroline.  Returning  to  the  cabin  Caroline  fingered  each  bead  and 
stone  of  the  necklace.  Putting  it  over  her  head  and  around  her  collar, 
Caroline  felt  a sense  of  fulfillment  and  happiness. 

Long  before  the  sun  was  up  on  the  second  morning  after  the  Mayet- 
ties  arrived,  Sebastian  and  Caroline  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
horses.  Opening  the  door,  they  saw  the  Mayetties  packed  and  ready  to 
leave.  The  old  one  spoke  to  Sebastian  in  a shaky  but  loud  voice.  The 
words  that  he  spoke  were  words  of  thanks  and  he  asked  the  Great 
Spirit  to  be  good  to  them.  Sebastian  said  that  he  would  pray  to  his 
Great  Spirit  and  ask  him  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  Mayetti  people. 

“It  is  good  to  be  under  the  eyes  of  two  Great  Spirits,”  spoke  Two 
Deer  Standing. 

Caroline  noticed  that  every  woman  that  marched  behind  the  old 
ones  was  wearing  something  that  was  made  from  the  calico  cloth. 
Even  some  of  the  men  wore  remnants  of  the  calico  pattern.  As  the  old 
ones  turned  to  leave.  Red  Horse  Running  touched  her  new  skirt. 
Caroline  nodded  and  smiled  touching  her  beaded  necklace.  The  old 
woman,  too,  suddenly  smiled  and  then  turned  to  follow  her  husband. 

Later  that  afternoon  Caroline  strolled  to  the  ravine.  The  Indians  had 
left  it  exactly  as  they  had  found  it.  She  would  have  never  known  they 


were  there  if  it  were  not  for  the  remaining  ashes  of  the  campfires. 

In  the  following  years  the  Mayetties  always  returned  annually  to  the 
farmland  of  Sebastian  and  Caroline  Meyer.  Always  was  the  ritual  of 
thanks  performed  for  the  food  given  and  always  was  the  protection  of 
the  Great  Spirit  called  down  on  the  Meyer  house.  Always  there  was 
the  exchange  of  gifts  between  Caroline  and  Red  Horse  Running.  But 
even  more  important  to  Caroline  was  that  departing  symbol  of  friend- 
ship built,  so  long  ago,  on  a bolt  of  calico  cloth  — the  toothless  smile 
of  Red  Horse  Running. 


Ann  C.  Weber 


Why  do  people  live  in  a world 
suffering  without  cause 
without 

starving  without  being  filled? 


Elisabeth  Wall 


out  of  turn 


america's  child  is  playing  hopscotch  on  broken  glass  at  the 
corner  where  the  drugstores  come  and  go 

his  benefactors,  in  the  white  washed-mansion  and  seeing  that 
his  clothes  hang,  come  running  with  cereal  and  silver 
spoon 

child  strikes  back 
youth  and  useless 


meanwhile  the  Sorority  Sisters  meet  for  tea  and  NASA  shoots 
golf  on  the  moon 

in  the  religious  section  of  town  father  tom  leaves  the 
cathedral  doors  ajar 

the  minister  from  the  cathedral  rushes  upon  him 


asking  how  many  angels  HE  can  balance  on  a chocolate  bar 


the  answer  is  tnat  it  would  take  some  pretty  small  angels 


Aquinas  and  Luther  sit  up  in  their  graves 
the  answer  is  really  just  a stone's  throw  away 


at  the  Neighborhood  County  Hospital,  Doctor  Filth  delivers 
pregnant  mother's  daughter  into  waste  basket 


and,  dancing  from  the  scene,  recites  something  about 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses 

while  outside  his  window,  in  the  barren  orchard  below. 
Johnny  Appleseed  is  partitioning  his  crops 


and  Uncle  Sam  writes,  demanding  his  services 


so  Johnny  returns  letter,  asking  dispensation 
yes,  but 


Johnny  boy,  the  chimes  of  freedom  toll 


we  can't  go  on  without  you 


and  Henry  Ford  wants  to  remind  the  old  man  running  the 
merry-go-round  that  the  wheel  was  invented  for  forward 
motion 


rick  serrano 


Yesterday  I ate  two  green 

apples  and  four  raw  fish  . . . 

Yesterday  I longed  for  sunshine 
and  flowers  and  rain  . . . 

Yesterday  I watched  a bird  build 
a fine  straw  nest  . . . 

Yesterday  I ran  down  a hillside 
with  carefree  thoughts  . . . 

Yesterday  I smiled  at  this 
tumbledown  world  . . . 

But  that  was  yesterday,  yesterday,  yesterday  — 

Yesterday  I wrote  a sentimental 
letter  to  an  old  friend  . . . 

Yesterday  I climbed  a tree  and 
had  the  world  at  my  feet  . . . 

Yesterday  I sang  a song  of 
happiness  and  lore  . . . 

Yesterday  I swam  across  a stream 

and  made  footprints  in  the  mud  . . . 

Yesterday  I became  a 

seed,  a root,  a plant  . . . 

Bat  that  was  yesterday,  yesterday,  yesterday  — 

Yesterday  / ashed  silly  (piestions 
about  irreleccait  things  . . . 

Yesterday  / walhed  through  the  grass 
and  listened  to  the  wild  . . . 

Yesterday  I floated  on  the  breeze 
and  drifted  in  hope  . . . 

Yesterday  / lored, 

Y(’sterday  / cried. 

Yesterday  1.  yester  . . . 

Yesterday  I Heed 

Today  / grow  old. 

Tomorrou'  I die. 

Yesterday,  yesterday,  yesterday. 

But  that  was  yesterday. 

M\  (lod.  if  you  only  huew. 


Diana  Mange 


NO  LONGER  A STRANGER 


Death  is  an  abstract  concept.  It  is  something  that  always  seems  to 
happen  to  the  other  person.  When  I was  younger,  it  was  always 
something  that  happened  in  other  people’s  families.  A friend’s  father 
had  had  a heart  attack  and  the  class  had  taken  up  a collection  and 
sent  a mass  card,  remembering  him  in  our  prayers.  I was  always  on 
the  outside  of  death,  looking  in,  feeling  sympathetic  towards  the 
mourners  yet  never  really  feeling  the  impact  of  death.  My  concept  of 
death  became  obscure  and  somewhat  mysterious. 

Death  became  real  to  me  on  January  7,  1972.  This  day  remains  with 
me,  as  do  the  five  following  days.  / remember  the  entire  tone  of  these 
few  days  which  have  had  a greater  impact  on  my  life  than  any  other 
single  incident. 

It  began  on  a Friday  evening  which  began  as  so  many  other  Friday 
evenings  had  in  the  past.  I was  preparing  to  go  out  when  I received  a 
phone  call  from  a friend.  I was  informed  of  an  accident  involving  three 
friends  of  mine.  Only  one  had  survived.  My  first  reaction  was,  un- 
derstandably, one  of  shocked  disbelief.  I began  shouting,  ‘‘No,  No!” 
over  and  over  again.  After  a few  moments  I attempted  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  their  deaths.  They  had  been  skating  on  a lake.  The  ice  had 
broken.  There  had  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  one  survivor, 
Tim,  to  help  Joe  and  Steve,  but  it  was  to  no  avail.  I couldn’t  believe 
that  this  had  happened.  I kept  wishing  Janet  had  never  called,  that 
I hadn’t  been  home,  that  tne  day  had  not  been  so  warm,  that  they  had 
never  steppeo  oi’i  the  ice.  I couldn’t  think  and  yet  thoughts  were 
flooding  my  mind.  I hung  up  the  phone  and  realized  that  I had  to  relay 
the  news  to  another  friend.  Mary,  before  she  heard  the  news  im- 
personally on  the  radio  or  television.  I found  it  difficult  to  actually  say 
the  word  “dead.”  She  reacted  in  much  the  same  way  I did.  We  were 
both  silent,  for  mere  words  could  not  express  the  grief  we  both  shared. 

I felt  very  hollow  and  felt  a need  to  do  something  but  there  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  could  be  done.  The  remainder  of  that  Friday 
evening  was  spent  talking,  crying,  and  trying  to  determine  why.  The 
question  remained  with  me  for  months  — why? 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  talking  to  friends  who  had  known  Joe 
and  Steve  as  I had.  We  discussed  many  incidents  that  we  had  shared 
with  them.  We  talked  of  the  unfairness  of  their  untimely  deaths.  They 
were  college  freshman  on  the  threshold  of  their  adult  lives.  Joe  and 
Steve  were  so  full  of  life,  the  thought  of  seeing  them  “laid  out” 
sickened  us.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I realized  the  impact  of  death. 


So  many  people  were  affected  by  their  dying.  Joe  and  Steve  were  a 
part  of  our  group  but  they  also  had  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins.  Their 
deaths  affected  a chain  of  people  that  literally  numbered  hundreds. 
The  newscaster  reported  their  deaths  so  coldly  and  I realized  that  our 
society  had  become  somewhat  immune  to  death.  “Only  three  U.S. 
casualties  were  reported  by  Saigon  today.”  “Only  three.”  Is  that 
phrase  supposed  to  be  cause  for  celebration?  Three  young  men  die 
and  the  papers  claim  that  it  is  the  lowest  casualty  figure  in  three  mon- 
ths. When  you  are  personally  involved,  “only”  seems  to  be  an  ironic, 
sorrowful  word. 

The  Sunday  after  their  deaths  was  one  that  I will  never  forget.  We 
arrived  at  the  funeral  parlor  at  about  five  o’clock.  I saw  many  people  I 
knew.  They  all  looked  the  same,  walking  around  aimlessly,  going  no 
where,  wanting  to  say  something,  but  not  really  knowing  what  to  say. 
Many  merely  walked  from  room  to  room  and  stood  by  their  respective 
caskets  trying  to  believe  that  these  waxy  shells  were  actually  Steve 
and  Joe.  I had  believed  that  going  to  see  them,  “to  pay  our  respect,” 
would  affirm  the  fact  that  they  were  actually  gone  but  seeing  their 
bodies,  so  void  of  life,  affirmed  nothing  in  my  mind. 

We  stayed  at  the  funeral  parlor  for  five  hours.  Prior  to  this,  I have 
never  stayed  at  a funeral  parlor  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.. 
I felt  differently  that  time.  I felt  the  need  to  stay;  I wanted  to  touch 
them.  I wanted  to  comb  Steve’s  hair  down  into  his  eyes.  I wanted  to 
remove  the  rosary  from  the  hands  and  replace  it  with  a beer  can 
which  seemed  more  natural.  I wanted  to  take  away  the  flowers. 
Nothing  in  those  two  rooms,  with  the  flowers  and  mass  cards,  vaguely 
resembled  Steve  or  Joe.  I had  the  distinct  feeling  that  they  were  with 
us  and  laughing  at  all  the  conventions  of  dying.  I then  realized  that 
funerals  are  not  for  the  deceased  but  more  for  the  living  left  behind. 

The  funerals  remain  a blur  in  my  memory.  They  were  consecutive: 
first  Joe’s,  then  Steve’s.  All  I can  remember  of  the  first  was  Joe’s 
mother.  She  cried  uncontrollably.  She  is  a rather  elderly  woman  and 
Joe  was  her  “baby”.  I remember  the  recessional  hymn  “I  am  the 
resurrection.”  I sang  the  song  rather  automatically  and  attempted  to 
stifle  my  crying.  I remember  even  less  of  Steve’s.  I was  closer  to  Steve 
and  I dreaded  the  finality  of  his  funeral.  The  church  was  crowded  with 
familiar  faces,  faces  that  looked  stricken  and  questioning. 

After  the  incident  I underwent  several  changes.  I became  very 
afraid  of  death,  afraid  that  death  was  going  to  claim  my  family,  friends, 
and  eventually  me.  I felt  skeptical  about  God  and  began  picturing  him 
as  a king  looking  over  his  domain  and  pointing  his  finger  at  his  next 
victim.  I didn’t  give  a damn  about  the  future;  I decided  to  live  day  to 
day  because  each  day  could  be  my  last.  The  after  life  invaded  my 


thoughts.  Where  were  Steve  and  Joe  and  did  they  have  con- 
sciousness? Did  they  know  how  much  their  deaths  affected  all  of  us? 

For  months  I questioned  everything.  Where  are  Steve  and  Joe? 
What  about  pre-destination  versus  free  will?  My  religon  had  taught  me 
that  a man  had  a free  will  but  my  mind  kept  telling  me  that  every  ac- 
tion executed  by  man  was  planned  and  foreseen  by  some  higher 
being.  Having  an  idea  such  as  that  caused  me  to  lose  sight  of  God  and 
concentrate  on  living  a fun-loving,  carefree  type  of  existence  forget- 
ting about  my  former  values  and  goals. 

As  time  went  on,  the  pain  lessened  but  the  memory  of  Steve  and  Joe 
stayed  with  me.  I developed  a type  of  compromise  on  the  subject  of 
free  will  and  predestination.  I came  to  terms  with  God  and  realized 
that  man  shapes  his  own  life  by  every  action  that  he  performs. 

Another  change  that  I became  aware  of  was  that  I lost  my  fear  of 
death.  Naturally,  I do  not  look  forward  to  my  own  death  or  the  death  of 
someone  I love,  but  I am  no  longer  afraid  of  the  mystery  of  dying;  I feel 
that  death  is  not  an  end  but  rather  the  beginning  of  an  everlasting  life. 
I believe  that  the  life  after  death  will  be  beautiful  and  without  the 
anxiety  and  frustrations  of  this  life.  These  ideas  could  not  have 
developed  had  it  not  been  for  my  personal  involvement  with  the  death 
of  two  friends  and  the  subsequent  period  of  questioning  that  followed. 


Pat  Schneider 


Sadness  is  time  needlessly  wasted. 


MY  MOTHER'S  CHAIR 


Deep, within  the  shadows  of  my  mind,  far  beyond  the  visions  of  future 
dreams,  there  dwells  one  single  thought,  one  tiny  memory.  My  mother, 
with  smooth,  red  face  and  tender  blue  eyes,  my  mother  with  care-worn 
hands  and  gentle  smile,  my  mother  sat  in  her  rocking  chair,  and  rocked 
and  rocked  and  rocked.  I wondered  why  she  rocked  monotonously  for 
hours  on  end.  I wondered  what  she  thought  about  as  the  time  slowly 
moved  onward.  I wondered  what  was  beyond  that  small  physical  realm  of 
rocking,  continually  rocking.  And  I watched  her  move  about  the  house 
picking  up  this  and  discarding  that.  I saw  her  conceal  her  pain  behind  a 
smiling  face.  I knew  her  to  be  there  when  I wanted  her,  when  I needed 
her.  And  time  moved  onward.  I watched  my  father  come  home  and  com- 
plain about  dinner.  Yet  my  mother  never  said  a word.  I saw  my  father 
move  to  the  television  and  fall  asleep,  never  noticing  my  mother's  efforts 
to  please  him.  I knew  my  mother  nevertheless  would  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning  to  see  him  off  to  work.  I felt  a strange  resentment,  a 
longing  to  protest.  Something  of  injustice  was  happening  before  my  eyes 
and  I could  not  remain  silent.  ,My  mother  was  enslaved  and  she  must  be 
set  free.  My  mother  was  a victim  of  this  male-oriented  world.  Yet  my 
mother  was  only  one  among  millions.  Something  had  to  be  done.  This  in- 
justice could  not  continue.  I will  not  end  up  like  my  mother.  I refuse  to  be 
exploited!  I am  a woman  and  I have  my  rights! 

I hereby  join  the  women's  liberation  movement.  I will  become  a part  of 
the  sisterhood  of  women's  causes.  We  must  stick  together!  Women  of  the 
world  unite.  We  have  been  too  long  held  under  the  thumb  ol  the  male- 
chauvinist-pig  society.  We  have  our  rights,  we  have  our  identity.  Too  long 
have  we  been  slaves  to  circumstances.  Let  the  beM  ot  liberty  ring  in  a 
higher  pitch  for  once.  We  must  be  true  to  ourselves.  We  must  ban 
"Playboy."  We  must  censor  all  female-exploiting  movies.  We  must  discard 
our  dresses  and  wear  pants  so  men  can't  see  our  k'gs.  We  must  burn  our 
bras  and  loosen  our  girdle  strings,  keeping  in  mind  at  all  limes  that 
'divided  we  fall.' 

That  male  chauvinist  bastard  can  fornicate  all  he  wants.  I'm  frc'e. 

Women  of  the  world  we  must  define  our  rights.  We  must  make  this 
male  world  understand  we  mean  business.  We  must  strike  and  possil^ly 
engage  in  war.  We'll  kill  all  the  sons-of-bitches  if  we  have  to.  Women  ol 
the  world  get  out  of  bed  and  into  this  rebellion.  Women  ol  the  world 
close  your  legs  and  open  your  eyes.  Women  of  the  world  b('  Irec'.  No 
more  going  to  bed  with  the  male  chauvinist  pigs.  No  more  taking  carc'  ol 
the  kids,  let  them  make  it  on  their  own.  No  more  housework,  let  the  dirl 
pile  up.  There  is  a cause  of  greater  concern.  There  is  mu(  h better  way  to 


spend  our  time.  We  must  burn  all  literature  which  in  any  way  depicts  a 
subjugated  woman.  We  must  destroy  all  files  of  female  exploitation.  We 
must  boycott  Avon  and  close  down  beauty  shops.  We  must  pick  up  our 
guns  — we  must  fight. 

"Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death."  I demand  equal  education  op- 
portunities. Teach  me  to  be  cold  and  emotionless.  Teach  me  to  distrust 
my  neighbor.  Teach  me  to  fight.  Teach  me  to  devise  war  tactics.  Teach  me 
to  kill.  I want  equality  in  the  business  world.  I want  my  chance  to  lie,  my 
chance  to  cheat,  my  chance  to  steal.  I want  my  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  other  people  so  I can  bring  home  the  bread.  I insist  upon  liberation 
from  this  motherhood  responsibility.  Women  of  the  world  we  must  join 
together  in  support  of  test-tube  babies  so  we  will  not  be  burdened  with 
nine  months  of  useless  energy  spending.  We  must  fight  against  the 
household  ownership  so  as  to  do  away  with  common  household  chores. 
Women  of  the  world  we  must  liberate  ourselves  and  subjugate  those 
male-bastards  who  have  made  us  slaves  for  so  long.  We  must  reword 
every  official  document  to  read  "All  women  are  created  equal,"  instead  of 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  From  now  on  it  is  womankind,  not  mankind. 
We  will  recognize  only  those  saints  who  are  female.  And  instead  of 
celebrating  Lincoln's  birthday  or  Washington's  birthday,  we  shall  celebrate 
their  wives'  birthdays.  After  all,  we  know  that  behind  every  man  there  is  a 
great  woman.  We  will  celebrate  Christmas  only  in  due  respect  to  the 
labour  of  Mary.  And  God  in  all  her  majesty  will  bless  our  cause. 

Women  of  the  world  be  free! 

Deep  within  the  shadows  of  my  mind,  far  beyond  the  vision  of  future 
dreams,  there  dwells  one  simple  thought,  one  tiny  memory.  My  mother 
silently  did  her  day's  work.  My  mother  was  always  there  when  I needed 
her.  My  mother  never  complained.  My  mother  returned  to  her  rocking 
chair  and  rocked  and  rocked  and  rocked.  My  mother  died  smiling  and 
they  laid  her  out  in  her  warm,  tender  eloquence.  And  a part  of  my  father 
died  because  my  father  loved  beyond  my  superficial  conception.  My 
father  cried  as  they  buried  her  soul  in  eternity.  My  father  cried  for  his 
loss,  not  of  a possession,  but  of  his  life.  My  mother  rocks  and  rocks  and 
eternally  rocks.  Perhaps  my  mother  was  really  free. 


Diana  Mange 


GENTLE  AND  WHETE  ON  A EOREST  NIGHT 


The  sun  climbed  over  the  mountainous  horizon  spreading  its  glory  as  far 
as  forever.  Billowy  clouds  in  the  sky  became  outlined  in  a glaze  and  pushed 
their  way  on  with  the  help  of  a slight  and  gentle  breeze. 

Hundreds  of  blushing  flowers  in  the  sunstruck  field  were  strewn  in  con- 
stellations painting  the  wayside  as  gay  as  ever.  These  blossoms  of  summer 
were  full  of  quaint  smells  that  filled  the  atmosphere  where  silence  reigns. 


Looking  across  the  way  the  dominant  silence  intermingles  and  looses 
power  to  a visual  reign  of  cedarwood  and  thick  trunked  oak  giants 
flourishing  as  bountifully  as  the  field  of  flowers  outside  this  forest. 


Deep,  deep  within  this  new  density  the  sunlight  earns  its  retirement  and 
urges  the  colorful  field  to  stay  away  from  the  depths  of  the  awful  thick 
darkness  and  ruling  trees. 


A few  dried  leaves  drop  from  the  powerful  limbs  and  trip  upon  the  moist 
green  moss  below,  decaying  and  enriching  the  soil.  Hues  of  olive  and  Irish 
green  shade  throughout  and  blend  with  graying  shadows. 


Going  even  deeper  within  the  thick  foliage  there  is  hut  one  thriving  bloom. 
No  one  knows  of  it  but  the  gremlins  and  elves  and  even  their  little  eyes  spot 
it  only  at  the  bottom  of  small  grottos  after  their  midnight  revelings. 

This  fairest  of  all  flowers  is  lovelier  and  more  innocent  than  any  flower 
ever  sown.  It  is  a gentle  thing  full  with  petals  too  white  to  hear  the  hell 
and  heat  outside  the  forest.  It  dreads  the  rustling  of  field  grass  and  flutters 
at  any  dazzling  peers  of  the  hills  and  brooks  under  the  sun. 

This  lovely  is  in  love  with  the  dark  and  would  rather  stay  within  its 
unlit  boundaries  than  venture  out  in  these  days  of  June. 

It  grows  within  the  mossy  crowned  glory  and  freshness  of  the  thickets. 


But  there  is  a mystery  in  the  filmy  radiance  ofi  this  fioiver’s  life  that 
glows  as  if  all  moonshine  were  in  its  heart.  That  being  that  it  springs  up 
secretly  and  suckles  the  earth’s  freshness  for  only  one  day.  Then  this  fairest 
of  flowers  is  no  sooner  blown  by  the  night’s  air  than  it  vanishes:  stems, 
leaves,  petals,  and  all,  just  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  It  is  as  if  it  is  hiber- 
nating in  a deep  sleep.  That  spot  of  world  glory  passes  away.  But  also, 
mysteriously  again,  this  sleep  is  only  death ’s  counterfeit.  The  sweet  solitary 
bloom  wakes  and  resumes  life  the  very  next  day,  only  a mile  away,  never 
returning  to  the  same  spot  as  before,  but  always  as  pure  and  gentle  and 
white  as  its  first  day  of  life. 


.Mary  Ann  Brooks 


How  softly  a love  is  born.  How  quietly  it  dies. 


Mind  Race 


I don't  know 
How  I feel. 

Does  it  show? 

Is  it  real? 

Is  it  true? 

Is  it  lies? 

Do  I do? 

Do  I die? 

Of  your  love 
I'm  not  sure. 

I'm  above 
Any  cure. 

I am  down, 
Sometimes  high. 
I may  frown. 

I could  cry. 

With  this  doubt 
In  my  brain 
Should  get  out: 
I'm  not  sane 
Question  how? 
Question  why? 
Give  up  now? 
Should  I try? 

Am  I slow? 

Is  it  good? 

I don't  know. 
Though  I should. 
All  I ask 
Is  please  say. 
Drop  the  mask; 
Make  night  day. 


Second  Heat 


There  is  fire 
In  my  heart 
It's  death's  pyre. 
Where'd  it  start? 
When  we  met  — 
Since  that  day  — 
Can't  forget  — 
Will  it  stay? 
People  speak. 

I can  tell. 

While  I seek 
From  my  hell. 
They  all  try 
And  they  see. 
Why  can't  I? 

Is  it  me? 

I don't  know 
What  to  do 
So  to  blow 
This  deep  blue. 

I can't  say 
How  I feel. 

Every  way 
I'm  not  real. 

I can  think 
Only  her. 

Soft  as  pink. 

Just  a blur. 

Now  she's  gone. 
I'm  alone. 

Only  one. 

Where  is  home? 


Dennis  Gibson 


Open  Windows 


in  the  quiet 

motionless  night, 

/ saw  the  stars  melt  from  the  sky  and  change 
fragments  o f the  imagination , 
and  at  once 

mother  earth  screamed  for  justice, 
the  daybreak  searched  my  eyes 
and  the  silence  spilled 
my  cries,  and  / realized 
/ was  alone 


Mark  Lair 


. . . TORNADO  . . . 


Sitting  on  the  splintered  pine  steps,  the  porch  roof  shaded  my  head, 
but  didn’t  lessen  the  appreciation  I held  for  the  sun's  rays  that  had 
finally  decided  to  creep  out  from  behind  a gray  wall  of  clouds  to  smile 
a bit  gloriously  on  the  earth  once  more. 

It  had  rained  this  morning,  and  yesterday,  and  the  day  before  yester- 
day. And  the  day  before  that  and  before  that.  The  sky  had  wrung  out 
its  heart  to  drench  the  forested  hills  and  to  flood  the  spongy  ravines 
and  sloppy  weed-infested  crevices  running  along  side  overloaded 
creekbeds. 

But  now  the  air  had  begun  to  fill  with  warmth  and  the  heavy  smell  of 
humidity  was  on  the  verge  of  lifting.  Summer  was  shredding  itself 
upon  me.  I was  clothed  in  its  rays.  The  golden  beams  displayed  all 
heaven’s  glory. 

Well,  I’d  better  not  sit  out  here  all  afternoon,  I mused.  But  peering 
down  at  my  beat-up  crystal-cracked  wristwatch,  I learned  that  I 
already  had,  so  why  not  stay  a little  longer;  surely  enjoyment  wasn’t  a 
waste  of  time. 

The  warm  breeze  that  had  warmed  my  sleeveless  shoulders  sud- 
denly shifted  in  its  path  and  began  to  bite  the  nape  of  my  neck  and 
coolly  flustered  my  freshly  washed  hair  into  the  air  and  down  into  my 
face.  This  became  irritating  though  after  the  wind  had  tricked  me  a 
few  more  times  from  behind.  Slight  breezes  were  tursing  into 
blustering  swooshes  an'd  now  brought  spots  of  clouds  from  out  of 
nowhere;  dusky  clouds,  then  angry  clouds.  Andy  they  began  to  anger 
me.  The  god  of  the  sun  was  exiled  once  again  as  the  clouds  rush 
eclipsing  over  and  over  again,  killing  the  sun,  sending  chills  up  my 
spine.  Suddenly,  I thought  of  running  inside  to  fetch  a sweater, 
rushing  back  out  to  watch  the  story  of  a forecast  come  true  in  living 
color. 

When  I returned,  my  little  pet  angora  cat  had  taken  my  place.  Living 
atop  a hill  I didn’t  need  to  stand  to  catch  the  horizontal  view,  so  I took 
a seat  next  to  my  long-haired  cat  who  watched  and  listened  as  eagerly 
as  I had,  but  with  more  reserve  and  caution  than  myself,  for  I was 
anxious  to  see  what  was  happening. 

Fiercely  the  winds  attacked  the  enormous  oaks  that  lined  the 
hilltop,  ripping  the  leaves,  sending  them  catapulting  through  the  air  in 
such  a chaotic  manner  that  one  leaf  could  not  be  followed  very  far. 

Yards  of  uncropped  grass  flowed  in  a waving  sequence  like  a great 
green  ocean,  catching  tumbling  bits  of  leaves  and  bark.  Stems  flew 
past  my  face  and  whistled  through  my  ears  and  then  suddenly  a stone 


flew  up  and  struck  me  on  the  head,  bringing  me  out  of  a whirling  fan- 
tasy world.  Just  as  suddenly,  as  if  nature  had  blown  itself  completely 
out.  all  stODoed:  all  was  quiet.  But  far  up  in  the  atmosphere,  growling 
gray  clouds  stalked  from  north  to  south,  pouncing  on  one  another, 
leaving  breaks  in  the  sky  and  then  covering  them  up  again. 

The  wind’s  sigh  echoed  in  the  distance  and  faded,  having  no  room 
for  more  intrusions.  Thunder-cursed  clouds  stopped  in  their  place.  My 
angora  peered  up,  showing  wary  fear,  and  hightailed  swiftly  down  the 
porch  steps  to  hide  underneath  the  wood  frame  of  the  porch.  Hiding 
from  what?  There  was  no  wind  now,  no  sound,  no  enemies.  Hiding 
from  danger?  Why  didn’t  I too  hide?  I don’t  know.  But  there  was  a 
presence  of  power  there;  an  earthly  power  that  shocked  me.  I stayed 
and  watched  and  listened.  Nothing;  not  a damned  thing  moved  — a 
deadly  stillness  reigned.  The  packed  clouds  then  began  to  move  softly 
at  first,  then  furiously,  releasing  droplets  which  fell  forcefully  upon  my 
shoulders  and  cheeks.  A breeze  rose,  but  only  for  a moment,  turning 
schizophrenically,  intermingling  with  large  heavy  rain.  The  sky  was 
draped  heavily  with  its  evening  light  blackness,  except  for  a thin  line 
at  the  horizon  level  which  retained  a suspicious  jaundiced  hue  of 
motley  pink  and  yellow. 

The  wind  was  so  entirely  fierce  I was  literally  being  blown  off  of  my 
seat.  The  meows  from  underneath  the  porch  were  blended  with  my 
sighs  and  were  swept  into  the  air ...  I looked  up  ..  . and  . . . There  it 
was.  Black  and  cylindrical,  tearing  through  the  hilltops!  I had  never 
seen  a tornado  before,  and  thought  I probably  never  would  again  If  I 
didn’t  take  shelter.  But  it  was  too  late.  With  terrible  gigantic 
fierceness,  as  if  carrying  the  entire  universe’s  anger  and  sweat,  it 
struck  . . . 


Mary  Ann  Brooks 


Will  today  ever  end? 

It’s  already  stripped  me  naked 

Robbed  me  of  my  sanity 

Broken  me  into  a thousand,  crazy  pieces. 

/ need  the  shelter  of  the  night 
To  dress  in  a fooTs  love 
To  straighten  the  tangled  locks  of  my  mind 
To  gently  put  the  pieces  hack  together 
And  hope  that  tomorrow  they’ll  stay. 


Carol  Houlihan 


SPRING 


The  earth  wakes  from  winter, 
Bathing  itself  in  rain, 

Warmed  by  the  sun. 

Perfumed  by  the  blossoming  flowers. 
Clad  in  a whisper  of  green. 

Like  a lady  . . . waiting. 


Linda  Habiger 


As  children  build  castles 
And  adults  dream  dreams, 

A lazy  walk  reveals 
Sandcastle  memories 
Crumbling  on  a shore; 

Ugly  seaweed  cries  strangling 
To  be  relieved  from 
A relentless,  boundless  ocean 
As  waves  of  life  pound 
Ever  onward;  ever  after. 


Monica  Raft 


BUTTERFLIES  OF  THE  MIND 


So  fragile 

So  beautiful  when  viewed  through  their  gauzy  eovenngs  of  tune. 
If  you  try  to  capture  them. 

They  elude  you. 

Yet  they  flutter,  unbidden,  into  your  thoughts. 

If  you  touch  them,  they  die. 


Linda  Halnger 


SUNSHINE  WHISTLER 


She  didn’t  mind  staying  after  and  helping  out  that  day.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do  — except  go  home.  Classes  had  been  as  usual  with 
no  complications  or  lengthy  assignments. 

This  had  been  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester  and  the  first  time 
in  about  eleven  months  that  she  had  had  a night  off  from  work.  Since  it 
was  a Friday,  not  having  to  work  was  just  short  of  a miracle. 

Sister  had  a lot  of  work  for  her  to  do  in  getting  situated  for  the  new 
semester.  The  one  big  job  was  the  alphabetical  filing  of  the  new 
student  forms  — bringing  the  files  up  to  date.  As  she  worked  the  sun 
reflected  on  the  desk  glass  and  the  room  illuminated.  The  walls 
echoed  sporadically  of  a whistled  tune  when  a deep  voice  from  behind 
startled  her. 

“Hi!  What  are  you  doing?” 

“Oh!  Good  grief!” 

“Did  I scare  you?  I’m  sorry.  I’m  just  looking  for  Sister.” 

“Wetl,  she’s  not  here  right  now — but  can  I take  a message?  Or 
you  can  wait,  she  should  be  right  back.” 

“It  was  nothing  important  — just  a couple  of  questions  that 
needed  to  be  answered.” 

“Oh.” 

“I  really  came  to  see  what  all  the  whistling  was  about.” 

“Oh,  really?  It  was  just  me.  I like  to  whistle  when  I’m  by  myself.” 
“Oh.” 

“Say,  aren’t  you  in  my  history  class?” 

“I  am  if  you  have  it  at  ten.” 

“Yeah,  I do.” 

The  moment’s  pause  gave  them  a chance  to  make  a quick  ob- 
servation of  each  other.  Both  were  casually  dressed  and  immediately 
conscious  of  each  others’  eyes.  Even  though  they  had  talked  before, 
there  was  an  air  of  uneasiness  as  if  this  was  the  first  time  they  really 
“saw”  each  other.  She  thought  he  was  good-looking  and  he  seemed 
to  be  nice.  He  sure  was  tall  and  well  built.  And  his  eyes  danced  and 
sparkled  as  if  they  mirrored  the  sunlight. 

They  smiled. 

“Urn.  You’re  new  this  semester,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yeah,  I transferred  from  Indiana.” 

“Why?  What  was  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  I didn’t  like  it  — so  I came  home.” 

“I  guess  that’s  good  enough  reason.  Anyway,  I hope  you  like  it 
here.  The  teachers  are  really  great!” 


“That’s  nice  to  know.  How’s  the  English  Department?  English  is 
one  of  my  weak  areas.  I never  was  any  good.” 

“Well,  I’d  be  glad  to  help  you.  I’m  thinking  about  makingi 
English  my  major.” 

“Great!  I can  use  all  the  help  I can  get.  Thanks.” 

The  sun  shone  brighter  in  the  small  room  and  the  air  became  easier 
to  breathe  as  the  questions  and  answers  turned  to  friendship. 

“Well,  I’m  almost  done  here  and  about  ready  to  head  home.” 
“What’s  in  store  for  you  this  weekend?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much.  I saw  all  of  my  friends  when  I came  home  for 
Christmas.  How  about  you?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much.  I guess  I’ll  stay  home  and  watch  TV  or 
something.  I’ve  got  tonight  off  for  the  first  time  in  months!” 
“Well,  since  we  don’t  have  anything  to  do  — would  you  like  to  go 
out?” 

Her  radiating  smile  expressed  her  sentiments  as  she  walked  to  the 
car  whistling  a different  tune. 


Ann  C.  Weber 


OLD  BLUE 


They  towed  old  blue  away  this  afternoon.  I knew  my  parents 
considered  her  an  eyesore  to  the  property  so  it  came  as  no  sur- 
prise when  Dad  called  down  before  he  left  for  work  this  mor- 
ning and  told  me  they  were  coming  to  get  her.  I got  up  late,  as 
usual,  and  after  dressing  and  having  some  lunch,  I decided  to 
go  and  say  good-by  to  an  old  friend. 

She  was  out  behind  the  house  where  she  had  lain  in  state 
since  we  had  officially  declared  her  dead  nearly  a year  ago. 
Withered  leaves  were  scattered  across  her  hood  and  trunk,  and 
tall  grasses  grew  up  around  her  rusty  sides.  The  seats  which 
had  once  held  some  of  the  best  friends  I’ve  ever  had  had 
become  a home  for  birds  and  field  mice. 

There  hadn  ’t  been  a scratch  on  her  when  I bought  her  from 
my  brother  six  years  ago.  I still  have  a picture  of  her  the  day  we 
washed  and  waxed  her  under  the  big  oak  tree  where  our  house 
stands  now.  She  was  pretty  then,  but  just  another  car.  Today, 
as  I looked  at  her,  I saw  the  history  of  my  adolescent  years 
written  on  her  like  the  pages  of  a book. 

There  was  a long  scratch  which  ran  all  the  way  down  the 
driver’s  side  of  the  body  from  the  time  I had  loaned  her  to  my 
oldest  brother.  It  was  New  Year’s  Eve  and,  as  he  had  just  got- 
ten out  of  the  Navy  and  didn’t  have  a car  of  his  own,  I loaned 
him  mine.  The  scratch  was  there  when  he  brought  her  back  the 
next  day.  He  didn  ’t  offer  any  explanations  and  I didn  ’t  ask  any 
questions.  I could  guess  what  had  happened. 

The  front  bumper  had  been  buckled  under  since  the  day  I let 
Kris  take  her  shopping.  That  was  back  when  we  were  engaged. 
She  cried  and  swore  to  God  that  she  had  been  run  off  the  road 
by  some  tough  looking  kids  in  a station  wagon.  Her  capabilities 
as  a driver  were  nearly  equal  to  her  ability  to  tell  the  truth.  We 
broke  up  not  long  after  that. 

The  door  hinges  screeched  as  I climbed  in  behind  the  wheel. 
I ran  my  hands  over  the  controls  which  still  felt  familiar  and  I 
was  very  much  at  home.  This  had  been  my  favorite  place  to  be 


when  I wanted  to  be  alone  and  think.  Countless  nights  and 
rainy  days  were  spent  behind  this  wheel,  cruising  side  streets 
and  country  roads. 

I had  smoked  my  first  cigarette  here,  many  years  ago,  on  a 
rainy  night  in  Lee’s  Summit.  I remember  I was  mad  at  my 
parents  for  some  reason.  It  took  them  less  than  a week  to  find 
out  I was  smoking  and,  as  punishment,  I had  to  sing  in  the 
church  youth  choir  for  a year.  That  year  with  the  choir  I met 
people  who  were  to  become  some  of  my  closest  friends.  I rum- 
maged briefly  through  the  ashtray;  the  Camels  were  Dave’s, 
the  Marlboros  were  ATs,  the  Tareytons  must  have  been  Ron’s, 
and  the  Winstons  were  mine. 

The  front  seat  brought  back  so  many  memories.  I was  sitting 
right  here  the  first  time  I kissed  a girl,  that  August  night  nearly 
six  years  ago.  I was  sixteen  and  she  was  seventeen,  and  I had 
led  her  to  believe  that  I was  eighteen.  Whether  or  not  she 
believed  me  I’ll  never  know  but  at  least  she  pretended  she  did, 
even  if  she  didn’t.  We  were  parked  on  the  shore  of  a lake  in 
Northern  Ontario  among  the  pine  trees  and  the  rocks.  The 
moon  was  shining  down  on  the  water  and  the  alternator  and  oil 
indicators  glowed  scarlet  on  the  dash.  I was  scared  out  of  my 
wits.  She  had  to  be  home  by  eleven  . . . and  she  was. 

The  floor  of  the  back  seat  was  scattered  with  pop-tops  and 
there  was  a muddy  footprint  on  the  ceiling.  That  footprint  bore 
testimony  to  the  night  we  went  to  the  drag-strip  with  the  case  of 
sixteen  ounce  Budweiser.  We  didn’t  get  in  until  well  after 
dawn. 

There  was  a dent  in  the  dashboard  where  I had  hit  it  with 
my  fist.  I was  nineteen  then.  We  wanted  Ron  to  come  and 
carouse  with  us  but  his  wife  wouldn’t  let  him.  She  came  out 
and  told  us  to  grow  up  and  start  acting  our  age.  About  that 
time  I lost  my  temper  and  hit  the  dashboard  as  hard  as  I could. 
I had  to  apologize  the  next  day  and  my  hand  hurt  for  two 
weeks.  They’re  not  married  anymore. 

The  glove  compartment  held  a silk  scarf  a pair  of  girl’s 
sunglasses,  two  books  of  matches,  a tube  of  lipstick,  a can 
opener,  a screw  driver,  and  a paperback  copy  of  August  St  rind- 


burg’s  “The  Dream  Play.  ” Each  one  told  a story  and,  as  I took 
one  last  look  around,  every  scratch,  stain,  and  tear  spoke  silent- 
ly of  places  and  people  I had  known. 

I was  at  school  when  they  came  and  towed  her  away,  and 
when  I got  home  there  were  only  some  ruts  and  a patch  of  dead 
grass  to  show  that  she  had  ever  been  there  at  all. 


Jim  Neal 


HOW  IT  WENT 


When  reflecting  on  my  first  year  of  college,  my  mind  is  particularly 
attracted  to  that  day  when  I first  met  Bob.  It  was  early  morning  when  I 
stumbled  into  the  union,  my  eyes  uneven  slits,  unaccustomed  to  a 
world  of  sunlight  and  glare.  It  had  been  a morning  of  late  alarms, 
splotchy  makeup,  crooked  eyeliner,  and  a quick  grab  for  the  filthiest 
tee-shirt  and  the  most  faded,  patched  jeans  on  the  floor.  Needless  to 
say,  I looked  great.  I bravely  strode  to  the  coffee  machine,  my  one 
oasis  for  my  clouded  brain.  Inserting  coin  in  slot,  I watched  helplessly 
as  this  machine-marvel  poured  the  coffee  unattended  through  the 
drain.  A moment  of  silence  was  followed  by,  plop,  one  absented  cup 
dropped  from  the  above  slot  to  rest  comfortably  on  the  now  dripping 
drain.  “Oh  hell!”  I mumbled  under  my  breath.  Then  I conceded  that 
even  coffee  machines  were  entitled  to  Monday  morning  hangovers. 

Coffeeless  and  still  groggy,  I resolved  to  make  the  best  of  these 
quiet  moments  and  dropped  into  the  nearest  couch  for  some 
deliberate  study.  The  present  text  involved  the  heated  battle  between 
the  lymphatic  system  and  the  invading  foreign  particles.  I had  just 
reached  the  climax  where  the  white  blood  cells  were  having  it  out 
tooth-and-nail  with  the  foreign  particles  at  rendevous  point:  alveoli, 
when  the  excitement  was  interruped  by  a voice  overhead. 

“Mind  if  I sit  here?” 

The  voice  was  definitely  lower  pitched  than  that  of  the  majority 
which  had  for  the  past  ten  years  resounded  in  these  halls,  and 
although  it  was  not  a regular  sight,  I quickly  deduced  that  this  blue- 
jean,  work-shirt  clad  figure  in  front  of  me  was  unmistakably  male.  The 
school  had  only  one  year  previously  gone  coed,  so  it  had  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  species  were  bound  to  find  their  way  through  the 
now  uncloistered  halls  of  this  establishment.  Smiling  amicably,  I lifted 
my  eyes  for  the  quick  once-over;  Omar  Shariff  he  was  not.  He  was 
quite  boyish-looking  in  fact,  not  being  over  five  and  a half  feet  tall  with 
long  shaggy  light  brown  hair  which  would  always  have  a tendency  to 
fall  over  his  framed  eyes.  And  yet,  there  was  something  endearing 
about  him  that  brought  out  the  mother  in  me.  Maintaining  my  com- 
posure, I replied,  “Yeah,  plenty  of  room.  Sit  down,”  and  lowered  my 
eyes  to  my  concentrated  reading. 

I was  just  beginning  to  doze  off  when  I picked  up  the  sound  of 
familiar  voices  and  laughter  from  behind  me.  Patty  and  Sherry  were 
just  getting  out  of  Math,  which  was  sufficient  excuse  for  celebration. 
We  greeted  each  other  with  the  typical  pleasantries: 

“Hi,  bitch!” 

It  wasn’t  the  most  subtle  salutation,  so  I kiddingly  followed  with  my 


own  comeback. 

“Howdy,  whores,  what’s  happening?” 

“Oh,  about  the  same.  Red  light  district’s  a little  slow,”  laughed 
Patty,  “and  this  Math  is  a real  bite.” 

With  formalities  taken  care  of,  we  all  settled  down  to  the  business  of 
the  day.  All  weekend,  Patty  and  I had  planned  the  first  annual  “Platter 
Party”  to  be  held  right  here  at  the  renowned  Stu-U  during  lunch  hour. 
With  the  nostalgia  craze  of  the  1950’s  music  hitting  the  music-scene, 
many  individuals  felt  inclined  to  rummage  through  dust-laden  45 
discs,  preserved  for  more  than  a decade  in  forgotten  cabinets,  closets, 
corners,  attics,  and  other  miscellaneous  holes.  Three  such  individuals 
were  Patty,  Sherry  and  I.  If  our  moods  were  really  down  we  would  get 
together,  spin  a few  favorites  such  as  “Chantilly  Lace,”  “Duke  of 
Earl,”  or  “Leader  of  the  Pack,”  sing,  boogie,  and  make  such  a scene 
of  idiocy  that  we  would  soon  forget  any  traumatic  experience  of  the 
week.  And  sometimes  it  even  worked. 

To  really  get  into  the  party  mood  it  was  best  to  dress  the  part  of  the 
1950’s  dropout.  Guys  would  be  required  to  wear  baggy  pants,  freshly 
polished  saddles,  filthy  leather  jackets  (insignia  “KILLER”  on  the  back 
was  optional)  and  Crisco-oiled  hair  combed  back  into  appropriate 
duck-tail.  The  girls  would  arrive  really  chic,  dressed  in  a long  skirt  in 
choice  of  pleated,  plaid  or  straight  solid,  topped  with  bulky  sweaters, 
pearls,  anklets  and  saddles,  and  of  course  hair  tied  back  in  that  cute 
floppy  ponytail  look.  Gum  chewing  a la  James  Dean  was  for  both 
sexes  mandatory. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  the  three  of  us  had  voted  down  the 
costume  aspect  for  our  party  in  a vain  attempt  to  salvage  a portion  of 
our  reputations  throughout  the  school.  Patty  brought  her  stack  of  45’s, 
however,  hung  a reserve  sign  on  the  stereo  turntable,  and  soent  much 
of  the  afternoon  spreading  the  word  throughout  the  school.  All 
seemed  set. 

This  tide  of  conversation  inevitably  caught  the  interest  of  the 
previously  introduced  personage  occupying  the  seat  to  the  right  of 
me.  He  commented  to  some  extent  about  our  lack  of  saneness,  and  we 
heartily  agreed  with  him.  We  made  the  round  of  introductions,  and 
before  Bob  left,  he  obligated  himself  to  attending  our  social  affair  of 
the  year. 

The  party  itself  was  a questionable  success.  About  a dozen  of  us 
grooved  to  the  heavy  sounds  while  the  acknowledged  majority  either 
stared  open-mouthed  in  aghast,  or  turned  their  eyes  away  in  hopes 
that  maybe  if  they  ingored  us  we  would  go  away.  No  such  luck, 
however.  Being  a free  union,  we  stood  our  ground  and  boogied  and 
jived  undampened  by  their  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Soon  a dance  test  took 


up,  and  I attempted  to  instruct  Bob  on  some  of  the  subtle  turns  in- 
volved in  jitter-bugging.  Our  first  try  was  a loser  with  him  swinging  me 
to  the  right  and  me  coming-back  with  a powerful  left — unfortunately 
to  his  glass  jaw,  which  just  about  had  him  slipping  into  un- 
consciousness. We  were  off  to  a great  start. 

Shortly  afterward  Bob  and  I went  out  on  our  first  date.  It  was  quite 
an  experience  as  it  was  the  first  time  I was  picked  up  in  a thirty-foot 
camper.  It  would  have  been  quite  a sight  to  pull  up  into  a stall  in  the 
drive-in,  but  fortunately  we  played  it  more  conventional  and  went  to  an 
indoor  show.  It  was  one  of  those  typical  romantic  evenings.  We  went 
to  one  of  those  current  headliners  down  at  the  Plaza,  “The  Devils,” 
which  was  one  of  those  baroque  flicks  involving  gang  rape,  continual 
blood-letting,  medieval  tortures  and  butcheries,  and  topped  by  the 
grand  finale  of  an  explicit  drawn-out  burning  of  some  poor,  un- 
fortunate dude  at  the  stake.  Bob  raved  while  I excused  myself  to  the 
latrine  to  regurgitate  the  film. 

Our  future  dates  were  a little  bit  more  inspiring.  This  was  the  year 
that  the  party  mood  hit  everyone  and  that  I discovered  the  magic 
elixir:  bourbon  and  coke.  Many  of  my  nights  with  Bob  were  spent  in 
this  socialization  process.  For  the  most  part  the  site  was  at  one  mutual 
friend’s  “parent-vacated  for  the  weekend”  home.  We  usually  arrived 
late,  due  to  the  great  difficulty  in  deciphering  my  hastily  scrawled  list 
of  directions.  By  the  time  we  got  there,  there  was  usually  a sufficient 
number  of  sprawling  forms  to  trip  over  in  a dimly  lit  room.  I would  feel 
my  way  to  the  counter  to  fix  us  both  a drink  while  Bob  rapped  with 
some  long-lost  friend  he  probably  hadn’t  seen  since  this  afternoon. 
Finally,  after  the  twentieth  rendition  of  Carole  King’s  “So  Far  Away,” 
Bob  and  I would  pay  our  respects  and  get  away  from  the  hassle  of  it 
all.  I guess  it’s  those  moments  alone  that  I’ll  treasure  most. 

Dating  a guy  at  school  held  numerous  advantages.  For  one,  you 
always  have  a spades’  partner  in  the  marathon  card  games.  And  then, 
he  is  always  around  to  lend  you  a dollar  when  you  haven’t  got  the  gas 
to  get  home.  I was  dwelling  on  such  advantages  on  one  such  non- 
consequential  afternoon  between  classes.  Sitting  at  a table  with  Patty, 

1 smiled  sweetly  ahead,  teeth  gritted,  as  I witnessed  the  smashing  end 
to  Bob’s  seventeenth  round  of  ping-pong  in  the  union.  My  stomach 
finished  growling  two  hours  ago,  and  I was  on  the  verge  of  a major 
hunger  attack  from  lack  of  any  nutritious  substance.  Bob,  finally 
relinquishing  the  match,  limped  over  to  our  table.  (He  had  sprained  his 
ankle  the  previous  weekend  having  jumped,  in  what  I suspect  to  be  an 
alcoholic  binge,  from  a terrace  into  a garbage  can). 

“How  about  getting  me  something  to  eat,”  I begged  as  he  slid  into 


the  chair  beside  me.  Starvation  was  not  time  for  Emily  Post  guidelines 
to  proper  etiquette. 

“Sure.  Who’s  buying?” 

It  was  Friday,  which  translated  means  the  last  day  before 
paychecks.  Between  the  three  of  us  we  scrounged  $1.37.  At  Regan’s 
this  may  have  bought  one  hamburger,  and  a half  an  order  of  french 
fries.  After  weighing  the  choices,  we  finally  decided  on  heading  down 
to  Shakey’s  in  Metcalf,  to  split  a pitcher  of  beer. 

We  discovered  as  we  arrived  that  Shakey’s  had  recently  adopted 
their  “Bunch  of  Lunch”  special  which  offered  a fantastic  smorgasbord 
of  pizza,  fried  chicken,  french  fries,  and  salad  for  the  mere  price  of 
$1.50.  As  the  three  of  us  strode  in,  the  aroma  of  the  feast  attracted  our 
nostrils  and  our  mouths  drooled  in  appreciation.  This  was  not  time  to 
be  poor.  At  starvation’s  ebb,  we  finally  deliberated  on  a fiendish  plot. 
Patty  and  I slithered  casually  to  the  counter,  ordered  a pitcher  and 
three  glasses,  and  took  a seat  in  the  darkest  corner,  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.  Bob,  being  very  cool,  surveyed  the  situation,  then 
picked  up  an  empty  plate  left  by  a previous  feaster,  off  one  of  the 
tables,  and  strode  with  a slight  limp  to  the  food  counter. 

“I’ll  take  a refill,”  he  announced  to  the  waiter. 

“We’re  all  out  of  chicken  at  the  moment,”  the  waiter  apologized, 
“but  how  about  some  pizza  and  fries.” 

Bob,  being  in  a generous  mood,  accepted  graciously,  saying  he’d 
come  back  later. 

It  was  the  most  satisfying  hour  of  feasting  I’d  ever  experienced. 

It  was  these  thoughts  which  dominated  my  mind  one  year  later  as  I 
and  my  trusty  blue  Mustang  made  the  familiar  turn  left  off  Ward  Park- 
way onto  Nichols  Road.  In  my  more  secure  moments  I can,  many 
boyfriends  later,  announce  that  this  was  another  experience  chalked 
up  to  experience.  Yet,  unlike  other  affairs,  our  relationship  never  en- 
tirely died  out.  Bob’s  door  is  always  open  whenever  my  world  decides 
to  fall  in  on  me.  A lot  of  this  world  was  different  from  the  fun  and 
games  of  an  earlier  existence.  The  Mod  Squad  trio  had  split;  Sherry 
for  marriage,  and  Patty  for  work,  and  I find  myself  increasingly  more 
alone.  The  new  people  laugh  less  and  are  concerned  more  with  suc- 
cess and  the  struggle  for  survival.  It  is  a harder,  colder  time  now,  and 
for  a release  I more  and  more  find  my  mind  escaping  back  to  those 
irresponsible  days. 

Although  it  was  just  the  beginning  of  February,  the  weather  this  af- 
ternoon, in  unpredictable  Kansas  City  fashion,  had  lapsed  into  an 
unexpected  spring.  The  temperature  was  inching  towards  the  seven- 
ties to  create  the  kind  of  sweater-weather  kind  of  day  for  rolling  down 
the  windows  and  letting  your  hair  blow  into  a tousled  mass  with  every 


acceleration.  It  was  a day  which  could  be  spent  in  the  careless  man- 
ner of  the  previous  year.  If  only  I could  remember  how  to  be  that  kind 
of  carefree  again.  I think  it  went  something  like  playing  football  in  the 
park,  stealing  lunches  at  Shakey’s  and  singing  “Leader  of  the  Pack” 
off  tune.  I guess  I might  stop  over  at  Bob’s  again,  see  if  maybe  he’s 
home,  and  if  he  remembers  how  it  went. 


Renee  Majerle 


/ feel  as  if  everything  is  so  far  away 
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VIRGINIA  SNAGOWSKI 


I was  rummaging  through  some  old  papers  a few  days  ago  when  I came 
across  my  eighth  grade  class  picture.  Seeing  Virginia  Snagowski's  picture 
brought  back  memories.  I was  surprised  to  discover  how  ugly  Virginia  had 
been.  I remembered  I used  to  have  a crush  on  her  but  I couldn't  recall 
how  in  the  world  I could  ever  have  been  attracted  to  something  like  that. 
Then  I remembered  how  good  she  was  in  basketball.  The  more  I remem- 
bered the  better  she  looked. 

I was  in  the  eighth  grade  when  Virginia  Snagowski  moved  in  next  door. 
I was  out  in  the  backyard  shooting  some  baskets  when  I saw  her  leaning 
on  the  fence,  watching  me. 

"Ya  wanna  take  a few  shots?"  I asked,  trying  to  be  neighborly. 

"Sure,  why  not?"  was  the  reply,  and  she  hopped  over  the  fence. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  notice  this  was  no  ordinary  girl.  She  was  a foot 
taller  than  me  and  at  least  fifty  pounds  heavier.  As  she  came  closer,  she 
casually  jumped  u[)  to  touch  a tree  limb  nine  and  one  half  feet  off  the 
ground.  Her  well-developed  thighs,  knees  and  calves  would  have  been 
envied  by  the  star  high  school  football  player.  Her  legs  even  had  more  hair 
on  them  than  I had  on  my  head. 

We  shook  hands;  it  felt  like  I was  putting  my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  a 
baseball  glove.  I looked  up  at  her;  she  looked  as  if  someone  had  painted  a 
face  on  a basketball  and  put  the  basketball  on  her  shoulders.  I noticed 
something  on  her  ears.  She  had  taken  two  lie  clips  that  commemorated 
the  1962  NBA  All-Star  game  and  converted  them  into  earrings. 

Her  hair  wasn't  very  long  but  what  hair  she  had  was  combed  back  into 
a small  pony  tail  and  held  in  place  by  a 'Wilt-the-Stilt'  button.  (No  doubt 
another  memento  from  the  1962  NBA  All-Star  game.) 

From  the  side  and  at  a distance  an  onlooker  would  think  she  was  at 
best  a very  plain  boy,  or  at  worst,  a very  ugly  girl.  Virginia  never  let  it 
bother  her;  she  never  worried  about  it.  She  worried  about  the  develop- 
ment of  her  biceps  and  triceps,  but  never  about  her  chest. 

Needless  to  say,  but  I'll  say  it  anyway,  I was  overwhelmed  by  this  first 
encounter.  Stunned,  I limply  handed  her  the  ball.  She  scooped  it  up  with 
one  hand,  no — she  actually  palmed  it.  I felt  my  knees  buckle;  I thought  I 
was  going  to  faint.  She  palmed  it!  I couldn't  even  palm  a volleyball  with 
two  hands. 

I watched  open-mouthed  as  she  sank  hook  shots,  jumf;)  shots,  left  han- 
ded shots  and  right  handed  shots  into  the  basket. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  she  was  a natural.  I could  not  believe  it. 

Before  I recovered  from  my  shock,  she  handed  me  the  ball  saying. 


“Thanks  a lot  but  I've  gotta  go  now.  See  ya  around." 

It  was  all  I could  do  to  awkwardly  nod  my  head  as  she  headed  home. 
She  wasn't  finished  yet.  She  hurdled  the  fence  and  jumped  all  eight  steps 
up  to  her  back  porch.  I just  sat  there  and  gaped.  I didn't  see  her  again  un- 
til the  next  day  when  Mr.  Murphy,  our  principal,  brought  her  into  our 
classroom. 

"Class,"  Mr.  Murphy  began,  "I  want  you  to  meet  your  new  classmate, 
Virginia  Snagowski." 

So  that  was  her  name,  I thought.  Virginia  Snagowski.  I decided  I liked 
the  name.  I could  not  understand  why  the  rest  of  the  guys  were  laughing 
so  hard.  If  they  only  knew. 

It  was  now  time  for  recess.  Since  it  was  Monday  new  teams  had  to  be 
picked.  I was  one  of  the  captains  and  surprised  everyone  by  picking 
Virginia  Snagowski  to  be  on  my  team. 

Some  of  the  guys  started  laughing  again;  others  got  mad  at  me  for  joking 
around,  and  some  even  threatened  to  quit.  Somehow  I managed  to  con- 
vince everyone  I was  serious,  and  they  agreed  to  give  Virginia  a chance.  To 
make  a long  story  longer,  she  outplayed  everyone.  She  was  beautiful.  My 
team  won  by  twenty-three  points. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a beautiful  relationship.  Virginia  and  I would 
walk  to  school  together  and  sometimes  she  would  even  carry  my  books 
for  me.  After  school  she  would  hop  the  backyard  fence  and  we  would 
play  some  basketball.  She  would  even  let  me  wear  her  sweatband  once  in 
a while.  We  became  real  close  friends. 

Then  it  happened.  Her  Dad  was  transferred  to  another  city  and  she  had 
to  move.  I never  saw  her  again. 

We  wrote  each  other  for  a while.  I could  always  tell  when  there  was  a 
letter  in  the  mail  from  her — the  envelope  would  have  'Wilt-the-Stilt'  writ- 
ten all  over  in  crayon.  Our  correspondence  didn't  last  very  long.  It  quietly 
faded  away  for  good.  It  took  a lot  longer,  though,  before  the  smell  of 
liniment,  the  sight  of  an  ace  bandage  or  the  picture  of  Wilt  Chamberlain 
stopped  reminding  me  of  Virginia  Snagowski. 


)im  Morgan 


LOVE  CAN  GROW 


I discovered  a new  kind  of  love  in  the  fall  of  September, 
1965.  R rained  everyday  for  almost  a week  and  a half,  but 
when  we  saw  how  radiant  the  rainbow  was  it  made  a beautiful 
relationship  seem  unexplainable.  Let  me  try. 

“Sterling  College,  may  I help  you?” 

“Carol ...  is  that  you?” 

“Yeah  . . . Mama,  can’t  you  tell.  I’m  still  on  desk  duty?” 

“You  didn’t  call  me,  I didn’t  know  if  you  got  back  safe  or 
not.  Is  Terry  back  too?” 

“Mama,  I’m  okay.  No,  Terry  is  not  here  yet,  after  all  school 
doesn’t  start  until  tomorrow.  Anything  else?  I can’t  tie  up  the 
phone  you  know.  ” 

“Carol  . . . never  mind.  Write  when  you  get  settled  in,  give 
my  love  to  Terry.  ” 

“Bye,  mama.” 

Can  you  believe  that,  I haven’t  even  been  back  here  one 
whole  day  and  she  calls.  “Give  my  love  to  Terry,  ” can  you  beat 
that  and  how  should  I tell  her,  I smirked  as  I scribbled  on  the 
note  pad  in  front  of  me. 

My  mother  is  a beautiful  lady  and  I appreciate  her  concern 
for  me  but  I do  know  now  just  how  casual  her  statement  about 
“give  her  my  love”  was.  I used  to  think  of  love  in  terms  of 
family  and  boyfriend  and  husband  and  wife  situations.  I 
always  thought  of  love  as  being  something  special  that  a man 
gives  to  a woman  and  at  this  time  I,  of  course,  had  my  favorite 
man  in  my  life.  So,  when  anyone  said  “love”  I either  thought  of 
my  family  or  my  boyfriend. 

When  I went  off  desk  duty  more  than  half  the  girls  had 
signed  in  and  picked  up  keys  to  their  rooms.  I had  to  run  over 
to  the  union  to  pick  up  the  mail.  The  rain  was  pouring  down 
but  that  made  no  difference  when  the  mail  was  at  stake.  Out  I 
charged,  tennis  shoes  socks  and  no  coat,  to  get  the  mail. 

Later  on  that  evening  I began  to  wonder  if  Terry  was  coming 


back  to  school.  I hadn  ’t  heard  from  her  since  late  July  when 
she  called  to  let  me  know  that  she  wasn’t  living  at  home  but 
with  Alan.  I was  lost  in  my  thoughts  when  I heard  familiar 
footsteps  enter  my  room. 

Terry’s  green  eyes  searched  the  room  for  something  familiar, 
she  saw  my  muddy  tennis  shoes  under  the  bed,  her  head  tilting 
to  one  side,  she  bit  her  lip  in  an  effort  to  smile.  I must  have  sur- 
prised her  when  I laughed  from  inside  the  closet  where  I was 
hanging  up  my  clothes. 

“Welcome  back  to  the  hole,  Burkart,”  I croaked.  Stepping 
out  of  the  closet  I saw  her  standing  perfectly  as  she  always 
does,  hair  neatly  placed  around  her  shoulders  and  a lot  thinner 
and  surprisingly  darker  than  she  was  last  year.  She  hurriedly 
unbuttoned  her  raincoat  and  shook  her  wet  hair.  She  was  dif- 
ferent. I could  sense  something  was  not  the  same. 

“Two  years  in  this  hole,  Carol.  I just  don ’t  know,  at  least  we 
have  a new  room.”  Her  voice  was  the  same  but  the  firmness 
with  which  she  spoke  was  alien  to  me. 

“Where  are  your  bags?” 

“At  the  bus  station,  no  hurry,  hell,  it’s  still  raining.” 

She  sat  on  the  bed  and  I sat  on  the  floor  and  we  just 
searched  each  other,  face,  body  and  expression.  I asked  her 
about  Alan  and  what  he  was  into  these  days.  She  bit  her  lip 
and  forced  a smile. 

“It’s  over.  ” 

My  stomach  jerked.  Well  stupid  what  do  you  do  for  an  en- 
core? Silence  held  us  both,  Terry’s  voice  cracked,  “Don’t  feel 
bad.  I’ve  accepted  it,  besides  I had  better  get  ready  for  all  the 
other  questions  the  girls  are  going  to  have  when  it  gets  out  on 
campus.  ” 

“Hell,  thats  what’s  wrong  with  a small  school,  everyone 
knows  your  business,  and  ...”  I didn’t  get  a chance  to  finish 
when  she  said,  “Don’t  try  and  defend  me  Carol.”  I left  it  at 
that. 

“Do  you  know  it  has  rained  every  day  this  week?”  Terry 
asked  me  not  really  wanting  an  answer.  “Hey,  I’m  going  to 


Hutchinson  with  Fred  next  weekend,”  I whispered  for  in  the 
dorms  the  walls  have  ears.  “You  better  not  go  Carol,”  she 
laughed  cynically.  I was  hurt  and  turned  and  put  my  books  on 
the  desk  and  shrugged  it  off. 

“What  do  you  get  when  you  fall  in  love  ...”  she  hummed 
away  as  if  to  send  out  a warning  to  me.  Cold  as  I could  I turned 
and  stared  at  her  and  didn  Y say  a word. 

“Carol,  don’t  look  at  me  like  that,  I know  you  think  Fm  not 
all  here  but  hell  I have  been  where  you  think  you  are  going.  ” I 
sat  down  on  my  bed  and  waited  for  her  to  finish  so  that  I could 
speak  my  piece. 

“My  mother  always  told  me  what  not  to  do  and  she  never 
told  me  what  to  do  when  it  all  comes  down  on  you.  A man  can 
take  you  apart  piece  by  piece  and  you  have  nothing  left,  and  I 
mean  nothing,”  I just  looked  at  her.  Strange  things  happened 
to  her  face  and  her  voice.  Her  cheeks  were  red  and  her  eyes  in- 
tense and  she  bit  her  lip  harder  that  she  usually  did  when  ex- 
pressing herself. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  love  was  but  I sure  know  what  sex  is 
and  so  will  you  if  you  give  yourself  to  a man  you  think  loves 
you.  ” She  caught  her  breath,  “I  left  him,  sure  that’s  what  I told 
you  the  other  night,  but  that’s  not  true,  Carol  he  told  me  that  I 
was  a child  and  that  I should  go  home  until  I grew  up  because 
love  between  a man  and  a woman  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
commitment,  strings  attached,  a home  or  children.  He  told  me 
that  he  could  love  me  and  have  sex  with  other  girls  because  I 
was  just  a part  of  time.  ” 

I started  to  say  stop  but  she  kept  on  going,  “You  see  with  all 
my  Catholic  inheritance  I still  couldn’t  accept  the  ‘new’  style  of 
life,  my  virginity  for  the  cause,  shit.” 

By  this  time  her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears  and  her  voice 
quivered;  she  made  no  effort  to  wipe  the  tears  as  they  slid  down 
her  face.  I ached  inside  and  felt  my  throat  tighten  and  my  jaws 
become  rigid.  I reached  out  and  wiped  her  face,  the  wet  tears, 
warm  on  my  sweaty  hands.  I felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a 
new  kind  of  love,  a sincere,  deep  love  for  a friend.  This  love 


meant  involvement,  it  meant  caring  about  someone  else*s  in- 
side being,  not  a boyfriend,  not  a member  of  the  family,  but  a 
friend. 

Getting  up  the  next  morning  wasn’t  hard  at  all;  it  had 
stopped  raining,  washing  away  more  than  last  autumn’s  leaves. 
I could  feel  the  freshness  that  follows  the  rain.  I could  see  it  in 
Terry’s  face  too. 

On  the  way  to  breakfast,  Terry  pointed  out  the  rainbow;  it 
was  beautiful.  For  us  the  vari-colored  rainbow  seemed  to  say 
that  there  are  varied  kinds  of  love. 


Carol  Coe 


1 looked  upon  a field  of  flowers  once. 
They  all  bent  with  the  breeze 
But  one. 

Her  head  rose  above  the  others 
And  did  not  bend. 

She  knew. 


Mary  Ann  Fairchild 


FOR  A UNICORN 


I see  pain ’s  lightning  strike  across  your  face 
Searing  swiftly  . . . 

It  strikes  me  too. 

I hear  tear  drops  swell  and  bust  in  your  voice 
Over  miles  of  wire  . . . 

/ swallow  hard. 

I touch  tranquil  chords  deep  down  in  your  soul 
And  music  plays  . . . 

Rare  sounds  I know. 

I feel  the  heat  of  your  spirits  fire  fame 
And  leap  at  times 
To  burn  me  too. 

I taste  the  richness  of  your  heart  and  mind 

Delicacies 

So  hard  to  find. 

I smell  your  wild  fragrance  — field  flowers,  grass, 
Weeds,  wood  and  rain 
Lure  me  to  you. 

I know  the  field  where  the  unicorn  lies 
Here  in  me 
Beyond  he  and  she. 


Mary  Ann  Fairchild 


Human  Solution 


The  rain  had  driven  the  noise  inside 
And  rid  the  air  of  pollution ; 

I walked  into  its  gentle  touch 
And  imagined  myself  in  solution. 

I drifted  along  black  patent  streets 
And  bounced  about  with  the  tide. 

Dodging  the  rocks  and  the  broken  glass, 

I lunged  at  the  thrill  of  the  ride! 

Beneath  a street  light  I paused  to  listen. 
Detached  from  the  human  race. 

Then  I floated  and  bobbed  in  a pop  bottle  cap 
As  though  weightless  in  outer  space. 

My  rain  drop  life  was  full  of  ease. 

Indeed  it  was  one  of  perfection! 

But  the  rain  ceased  to  fall,  so  before  / dried  up 
I withdrew  from  the  realm  of  reflection. 


Joann  Feehan 


You  offered  me  your  make  believe  umbrella  and  together  we 
walked  unsheltered  through  the  rain. 
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